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Count Zeppelin and Count Haessler at German Manoeuvres 


(See “Fighting in the Air’, page 298) 
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Zionism’s Crisis 


NE splendid enterprise, among those dislocated 
by the war, is the movement of the Jews to 
remake for themselves a nation. No people, with 
the possible exception of the Athenians, have ever 
given such far-reaching ideas to humanity. The 
genius of Athens lasted for a moment, and then 
passed into the eternal night. The Jew has been 
battered for centuries by a prejudice coming down 
from days when the most conspicuous element in 
religion was hatred, and yet his spirit is unbroken. 
Like anybody constantly fighting for his life, he 
loses something in ideal qualities and brings to the 
front those rougher gifts suited to the cruder aspects 
of survival, but when we consider how small he is 
in numbers we realize that, despite the harsh strug- 
gle forced upon him for mere existence, his contri- 
butions to the world’s thought have been most cred- 
itable. There are only twelve million Jews in the 
world. Spinoza was a Jew, and there are few names 
so distinguished in philosophy. In music, there are 
Mendelssohn and Rubinstein and Meyerbeer and 
Offenbach. In science, the names are honorable from 
Hertz and Lilienthal to our own Flexner. In our day, 
we see ethical power at its best in the United States in 
such men as Brandeis, Adler, Hirsch, and Filene, and 
there are and have been many similar names abroad 
from La Salle and Marx to Herzl. We see the rich 
Jews in philanthropy stretching out beyond their 
own race, as witness Julius Rosenwald’s interest in 
| the problems of education in the South. More or 
less connected with a single aspect of contemporary 
drama, we find Pinero, Stephen Phillips, Israel 
Zangwill, Sidney Lee, Sarah Bernhardt, Max Rein- 
hardt. Everywhere we find them showing power 


to show more light. 

The Zionist movement was to give them a nation- 
ality, however few or many cared actually to use it 
{ asa domicile. It was to furnish a standpoint from 
which they could give more to the rest of humanity, 
needing less to combat it. It was to awaken the 
nations by presenting them with a choice in the 
question of whether they prefer to welcome the Jews 
or lose them. 

The central bureau was in Berlin. It has been 
practically closed. The members of the executive 
committee are scattered by the war. The Zionists of 








Europe are no longer able financially to keep the 
movement alive. The Jewish renaissance in Pales- 

tine is threatened with starvation. The fertile work 
| Of seventeen years is endangered. In this emergency, 
| the only hope lies in the United States. 


——. 


and awaiting only safety, comfort, and acceptance | 





The opportunity is great. To the Jews the war 
may be a blessing. In the terrible battles between 
Russia and Austria, in Galicia and Poland, hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers are trampling over 
the fields and dwellings of the Jews, but Russia is 
holding out promises and the whole world is ready 
to rebuild on a clearer, more liberal, sounder foun- 
dation. In order not to let slip the opportunity of 
using influence toward enlightened conditions fol- 
lowing the war, and encouraging Jews everywhere 
with the knowledge that Zionism is at work, a pro- 
visional international organization has been formed 
in the United States. In spite of his other public 
burdens, Mr. Brandeis has been persuaded to ac- 
cept the Chairmanship, and his full powers will be 
thrown into organizing, thinking, and following 
through. The Treasurer is E. W. Lewin-Epstein, the 
Administration Secretary is Benjamin Perlstein, and 
the name is the Provisional Executive Committee for 
General Zionist Affairs, at 33 West 42nd Street, in 
New York. Around that spot and that nucleus 
ought to centre an effort of will, intelligence, and 
liberality that will in the present upheaval assure 
powerful use of a magnificent opportunity. 


We Agree With Longfellow 


ERE half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts. 


The American Flag 


HAT codperation between the government and 
private capital should not result in paying too 
much for any line of ships, has already been argued 
by Harper’s WEEKLY. That the terms of such pur- 
chases should not be needlessly offensive to any bel- 
ligerent is clear. Within those principles, however, 
is plenty of room for a grand extension of American 
commerce. Our government can be trusted, we 
hope, to secure some of the great lines, if private 
capital lies down before the opportunity to secure 
them on desirable terms, and to use them where 
they are most useful to us and at the same time in- 
offensive to the powers at war. What could be more 
sensible and more soundly enterprising than to take 
up the South American trade that the war has of- 
fered us? Business men ought to act, but if they 
fail, the government itself should see that the op- 
portunity is not lost. 
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Russia and Poland 


5 eee who doubt Russia’s good faith should re- 

member that in the past Russia has proposed 
to reconstruct Poland, and that Germany has re- 
fused. 


Senator Reed’s Latest 
. the old gang headed by Aldrich and Can- 


non were thrown out of power, nobody has rep- 
resented their ideas with more persistence and 
erudity than Mr. Reed, the notorious Senator from 
Missouri. The time has passed when the com- 
munity thinks it wicked for a citizen to be active 
for the public unless he is paid for it. Senator Reed 
got wind of the fact that Mr. George Rublee of New 
Hampshire had been doing some work of late. His 
activities as a citizen did not begin the other day. 
He was an important although unobtrusive member 
of the group that finally won the victory for con- 
servation in the Ballinger controversy. He has 
shown ability and knowledge in endeavoring to help 
solve the New Haven difficulties. He has for a long 
time been interested in railroad matters, currency, 
and other economic problems. He is not much de- 
voted to making money, and he enjoys giving his 
time to the public when a matter of importance 
seems to his friends to call for his assistance. He 
has been extremely useful in getting the Trade Com- 
mission Bill into excellent shape. Therefore Senator 
Reed went for him and called his work lobbying. 
Reed declared that Rublee had haunted the galleries 
end anti-chambers of the Senate and he would like 
to know who if anybody was paying him. Reed 
was fully and conclusively answered by Senators 
Newlands, Clapp, and Walsh; and we are able to add 
that Mr. Rublee was not employed by anybody, but, 
cn the contrary, besides codperating with the more 
liberal and enlightened members of the Senate, he 
was working freely with men not in office who like 
himself are students and distinguished citizens. Mr. 
teed will have to learn sooner or later that it is no 
longer a crime to be publie spirited. It is no longer 
looked upon as a law of nature that all our legisla- 
tion should be taken care of by third rate politicians. 


The Colonel on Treaties 


ONDEMNATION of the violation of Belgium’s 
neutrality has been almost universal, and has 
been one of the cheerful aspects of the war. Such 
indignation has indicated the growth, slow perhaps 
but visible, of moral ideas as applied to nations. It 
is pleasant to see that the Outlook represents the ad- 
vanced ethical thought of the time when it says: 

“Americans do not believe in regarding a solemn 
treaty as a scrap of paper which may be discarded 
whenever it interferes with the interests of either of 
the parties to the treaties.” 

It is correspondingly disappointing to see that 
Colonel Roosevelt in the Outlook, opposing the peace 
treaties that have now been ratified by the Senate, 
Says: 

“When giants are engaged in a death wrestle, as 
they reel to and fro, they are certain to trample on 
whoever gets in the way of the huge, straining com- 
batants, unless it is dangerous to do so. When be- 
fore our eyes a score of treaties and of engagements 
of the most solemn kind are thus shown literally not 





| to be worth the paper they are written on, there is 
| something both pathetic and ludicrous in the belief 
| that signing names to a bit of paper will of and by 
itself forward the cause of peace.” 

Perhaps the Colonel wrote that paragraph before 
the German Chancellor’s opinion about a scrap of 
paper became so widely known. But we cannot help 
feeling rather deeply that for a man with Colonel 
Roosevelt’s splendid record to describe as ludicrous 
the belief that signing names to a bit of paper will 
forward the cause of peace, is so terrible and so de- 
pressing that it will go far toward making men who 
have supported him long and earnestly wonder 
whether it is possible for him to show at his best as 
the leader of an opposition endeavoring to regain 
office. 


Is Labor a Commodity? 


| AID Ex-President Roosevelt in his “keynote” 
| speech at New Orleans: 

The Democratic party, which has possessed 
absolute power in Washington for the last two 
years, has shown not the faintest symptom of a 
real understanding of the needs of the people. 

It has done nothing whatever for labor, and its 
action on the trusts and the tariff has shown 
that it is not fit to run the Government. 


Said the New York Sun on the same day: 

The endeavors of labor for exclusive class 
rights have been successful in Congress to a de- 
gree that clothes it in privileges enjoyed by no 
other body of citizens. 

If the campaign gets any momentum, Mr. Roose- 
velt may be forced to take issue with the proposi- 
tions laid down in the South, that the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity. 


A Promising Senator 





OVERNOR McGOVERN’S record in business 
promises well for his influence in Washington. 
He has been progressive on every state issue except 
suffrage. He is honest and vigorous. Apparently 
he has independence also, and, like William Kent, 
will oppose or support a bill on its merits, regard- 
less of who introduced it. His views on trust regu- 
lation differ fundamentally from our own. Yet we 
are so amazingly open-minded as to see that the 
forces of progress in Washington will be notably 
strengthened if, as we assume, McGovern’s sweep- 
ing victory in the primaries is followed in Novem- 
ber by a triumph at the polls. 


The Outlook and The New Haven 


MONG the facts developed by the examination 

of the New Haven officials by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Sylvester Baxter was shown 
to have been on the pay roll of the corporation for 
publicity services. One of his articles in praise of 
the New Haven management was published in the 
Outlook of December 25th, 1909. A defense of the 
New Haven officials by the Outlook is found in the 
issue of August 29th, with a criticism of the Admin- 
istration and the Department of Justice. It says: 


No longer ago than last July the President 
publicly approved the action of the Department 
of Justice in bringing a suit against the New 
Haven Railroad on the ground that the present 
or reform management of that road had been 
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and entirely without justification.” It is now 
announced that this suit for “breach of faith” 
will not be pressed by the Government because 
the agreement between the New Haven and the 
Government has been renewed. The officers of 
the road state that the new agreement substan- 
tially recognizes the justice of the attitude of the 
New Haven Directors taken in July which the 
President denounced as “a breach of faith.” 

If the published reports of the controversy are 
correct, we think the New Haven directors are 
right, and that the President has wisely receded 
from a mistaken position. Under the present 
agreement with the Government the New Haven 
Railroad is to sell its Boston and Maine stock 
during the next twelve months, but the time may 
be extended if there is reasonable ground for be- 
lieving that a sale on terms fair to the stock- 
holders cannot be made in the period named. 
In the suit which has now been abandoned the 
Government sought to take the Long Island 
Sound steamship lines and the New England 
Railroad from the New Haven Railway system. 
Under the present agreement the status of the 
New England road is not touched, and the dis- 
position of the steamship lines is to be left to the 
judgment of the Inter-Ocean Commerce Com- 
mission, 


The Facts 


HE Outlook’s statement contains serious errors 
of fact. A suit entered during the Roose- 

velt Administration, which did not involve dissolv- 
ing the control of the steamship lines by the New 
Haven, was withdrawn by Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham upon the ground that the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature had ratified the purchase of the stock of 
the Boston and Maine by the New Haven. The 
present Administration did not agree to that propo- 
sition, and preparation for a suit was made. Pend- 
ing the filing of the suit, the new management of the 
New Haven sought to come to terms with the De- 
partment of Justice. An agreement was reached by 
which the New Haven was to dispose of the stock 
of the Boston and Maine within a period of two and 
a half years, was allowed to retain the old New Eng- 
land road, and the question of separating New Haven 
from its steamship lines on Long Island Sound alone 
was left to the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Subsequently the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature refused to remove the restrictions upon the 
sale of the stock of the Boston and Maine. There- 
upon the New Haven management took the position 
that it was unable to carry out its contract with the 
Department of Justice, and it was this breach of 
faith which the President denounced. Following 
this, the suit of the Government against the New 
Haven Company was filed. To say that this was a 
“suit for breach of faith” is a trifle feeble. It is a 
suit for the violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
Later, the New Haven management reconsidered its 
refusal to carry out the original contract and the 
Department of Justice again consented to the orig- 
inal agreement, practically unaltered. The original 


time limit of two and a half vears for disposing of 


the Boston and Maine stock is unchanged, though it 
1s agreed that none of this stock shall be sold within 
& year, giving the Company another chance to in- 
duce the Massachusetts Legislature to remove the 
restrictions upon the sale of the stock. Can the 
Outlook deny these statements? 





stupid, lazy, and useless. It is responsible for the 


democratic nonsense spouted over the tavern tables. 


A good rye whiskey is very much better.” The 


| Germans have been drinking beer a good while; they 
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have in the main used it moderately, for social pur- 
poses, their beer gardens, unlike our saloons, being 
centres of thought and artistic feeling; but, on the 
other hand, a good deal of excitement has been 
aroused lately by charges of excess. Bismarck’s 
idea is at least amusing. It may be left to the brew- 
ers and the distillers to debate among themselves. 


An 


KLAHOMA seldom does anything by halves. 
When she desires to split an infinitive she splits 

it. Representative Scott Ferris, of Oklahoma, is a 
good Congressman, and his successful championship 
of the Administration bill for the leasing of coal 
lands in Alaska, reported from the Committee on 
Publie Lands, of which he is Chairman, was worthy 
of much praise. In debating with Mondell, of Wyom- 
ing, who offered a sly amendment to repudiate a pro- 
vision of the Alaskan Railroad bill, Mr. Ferris said: 


Infinitive 


To so soon after the passage of the Alaskan 
tailroad bill offer an amendment which says 
that the monies derived from the sale of coal 
shall go into some local fund, as distinct from 
the railroad fund, I think is not good faith. 


Although so widely and by so many intervening 
words to separate an infinitive from its sign accords 
not exactly with our prejudices, in substance we 
heartily agree with Ferris. 


A Rainy Day 


DREARY drizzling day. A purple ribbon hangs 

at the front door of the dismal apartment 
house. As the funeral coaches drive up, a flabby 
undertaker waves the occupants into the house. 
Women carry babies in their arms, other little 
ones cling to their skirts. Small boys dance ex- 
citedly on the steps till the undertaker drives them 
away. At every window in the street frowsy heads 
project. In the doorways lurk the gossips. 

Time passes. The coachmen line the rail in front 
of the house, smoking and chewing. The hearse 
comes, its silvered lamps shrouded in oilskins against 
the rain. The undertaker appears with an armful 
of wreaths and places them in a coach. Heavy- 
footed men carry out the purple casket with its gilt 
ornaments and glide it gently into the hearse. The 
undertaker slams the glass door and signals to the 
driver, who nods and shakes his reins. The hearse 
makes way for a coach. A heavily veiled woman 
staggers down the steps and is shut inside the coach 
with her loneliness. The other coaches drive up 
one by one and fill again with children, women and 
the few males. The rain is still dripping down as 
the undertaker closes the last door and ascends the 
steps to take down the ribbon and the crape. 

The gossips free their lips of the last morsel of 
comment and go in about their neglected housework. 

In the jolting coach the woman is repeating inter- 
minably to herself the phrase of the insurance can- 
vasser—‘Something for a rainy day.” 
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cuilty of “a breach of faith.” The President | Democracy and Beer 
stated that the present management had broken | 
“an agreement deliberately and solemnly entered | ISMARCK observed: “The excessive consump- | 
into” in a manner that was to him “inexplicable ie é : 
sce es tion of beer is deplorable. It makes men | 























Harvesting the 


INCE June the whole wide sweep of the western 
S grain belt has been the scene of ugly disorder and 
even actual riot. Thousands of men, marching in 
great bands, have broken down the rules of railroads, 
ravaged fields and gardens, robbed provision stores, 
and acted as aggressive units in making wage demands. 
Towns in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Da- 
kotas have been compelled to treble their police forces, 
the railroads have largely increased their constabulary, 
pitched battles are not unknown, and jails have been 
filled to overflowing. 

These are the conditions with which the daily press 
has made the country familiar, and as a consequence, 
the what-are-we-coming-to chorus has swelled to 
deafening proportions. The general impression gained 
is that there is work for ali, and that the trouble is due 
entirely to the fact that in the United States there is a 
growing class that does not want to work and will not. 

The statement of conditions is, in the main, true. 
There is no quarrel as to the facts of the case. It is 
when the daily press is put to one side, however, and 
an inquiry made into the causes, that a new light is 
thrown upon this whole series of happenings. Such an 
inquiry not only brings agriculture into relation 
with all other forms of industry, as should have been 
done before, but the two great questions of unemploy- 
ment and unrest are also put under the glass. 

In May, when there was certainty of bumper crops, 
the labor bureaus of Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
the two Dakotas commenced to advertise for harvest 
hands. In order that even the most remote section 
might be acquainted with their need, they wired Sec- 
retary of Labor Wilson that 100,000 men would be 
needed. Mr. Wilson, joyously enough, struck off bul- 
letins to this effect and had them displayed in the 
postoffices of the country. These bulletins stated, as 
did the newspaper advertisements and handbills, that 
the employment would be from three to six months, 
with wages from $2.50 to $3 a day. 

These proceedings mark the commencement of the 
trail of disastrous stupidity. In the first place, the 
estimate of 100,000 was based on optimism rather than 
accuracy. In the second place, no provision was made 
for getting fit men only, or to prevent the number from 
exceeding 100,000, or for the proper distribution of the 
workers when they reached the grain belt. 

Men came from every direction. College students, 
mill hands, derelicts, clerks, laborers, dock wallopers, 
professional men—the strong, the weak, the well and 
the diseased—all lured by the promise of steady work 
and good pay. Some had money to pay their way, but 
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Harvest Hands 


By GEORGE CREEL 


the majority rode the brake beams and the blind bag. 
gage, filled empty box cars and even took possession 
of whole freight trains by sheer strength of numbers, 

Nowhere was there a sign of regulation or any ap- 
proach to system. Even had the vast army been mar- 
shalled by the labor bureaus of the various states, these 
bureaus had no connection one with the other. So, day 
by day, the border towns of the grain belt grew black 
and blacker with work hunters. When the states ap- 
preciated their plight they sent out word that their de- 
mands had been more than met, but to what avail? 
Twice the needed number of men were already on the 
ground. Others were on the way and could not be 
stopped. 

The second large, indelible record of stupidity is dis- 
covered in connection with the distribution of the work- 
ers. In 1913 the grain ripened first in southern Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and then, by successive sectional stages, 
in northern Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota and North 
Dakota. This year, however, the wheat ripened at the 
same time practically all over Kansas and Oklahoma. 
The state employment offices at Kansas City and To- 
peka, assuming quite happily that 1914 would not 
dare to differ from 1913, sent all their men into the 
southern fields. The glut made wages fall as low as 
50 cents a day, hundreds could not get work, and there 
was bitter distress that led to many acts of pillage. 
And all the while the northern part of the state was 
crying for men, and wages were as high as $4.50 a day. 

Throughout the entire harvest time this haphazard, 
guess work plan obtained. When men finished a job 
they would have to make their way to the nearest 
town, generally on foot, and there hang about the sta- 
tion or town pump until some other farmer would drive 
up and hire them. Even where there was work i 
plenty, days of idleness were sandwiched in between 
each employment, with the result that few were able 
to keep as much as a dollar ahead of starvation. 

Of course that which started out as a promise be- 
came a menace. The pressure of these thousands of 
idle, hungry, shelterless men bore heavily on evély 
community. Townspeople were deputized, armed with 
clubs, and along with campaigns of ruthless depory- 
tion there were campaigns of exclusion. Trains welt 
met by these posses, and workers, instead of being pe 
mitted to alight, were driven back into the cars and 
warned to keep away. 

At the close of the harvesting season the turmoil be- 
came chaos. Threshing offered employment to about 
20 per cent of the hands only, yet the lack of machin- 
ery for returning men to their original states kept the 
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idle 80 per cent on the ground, running here and there 
in aimless, desperate search for work and food. 

There were various other causes that contributed to 
anger and revolt. In hundreds of cases, men had been 
cheated and deceived by the employment sharks of the 
cities, having paid fees for bogus names and fake sit- 
uations. The towns through which they had passed 
treated them as vagrants and criminals, and upon ar- 
riving in the wheat country they found that the number 
of men needed had been grossly exaggerated in order 
to bring about a condition that would lend itself to 
low wages and long hours. In addition, the date for 
the harvest’s commencement had been shoved forward 
from a week to ten days, and while this enabled the 
farmer to start promptly, it compelled the workers to 
sleep in parks and beg from door to door. 

In many instances, especially where some forceful 
leader presented himself, the men organized informally 
and held out for the $3 a day wage that had been ad- 
yertised, refusing to work for $2 or $2.50. In Kan- 
sas, the authorities tried to break this organization by 
arresting the men on all manner of pretexts, and giving 
them the choice between jail and the harvest 
field. It is illuminating to know that while 
the workers were being arrested and beaten 
for daring to organize for the wage that had 
been promised, the Farmers’ Society of Equity 
of Kansas was openly calling upon its mem- 
bers to hold their immense crops for higher 
prices. 

This distinction between the rights of em- 
ployers and the rights of workers was also 
established quite clearly in both North and 
South Dakota. The Commercial club of 
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Aberdeen, for instance, decided that $2.50 a day 
should be the standard wage, and procured the con- 
sent of the farmers to this figure. When the men, 
acting as a unit, insisted that they should receive $3 
for a ten hour day, the police force began to arrest, 
deport and exclude. The rights of free speech and 
peaceable assemblage were set aside, and for so small a 
thing as singing a song men were arrested and given 
thirty days in jail. As a further instance of the man- 
ner in which constitutional guarantees were set aside, 
the state attorney, backed by an armed posse, would 
meet trains and decide who might alight. On the morn- 
ing of July 21st, for example, two hundred men were 
taken from a freight train at the city limits. Of this 
number, some seventy five were bunched and driven to 
the town, while the remaining one hundred and seventy 
five were herded around the tewn and forced to board 
“nother train. One automobile led the way, two 
brought up the rear, deputies with blackjacks guarded 
the flanks, and the wretched men were hounded away. 

Similar policies were pursued in Cassellton, Yank- 
ton, Mitchell, Redfield and Mott. The call of Cass 
County for workers specified 5,000, and 
Mott also asked for the same number. 
In each case only 500 men were needed, 
yet when the thousands responded they 
were treated as criminals and invaders. 

Pn In this connection, 
the Sioux City Jour- 
nal affords a strik- 
ing instance of the 
injustice that can be 
worked by reckless 
journalism. This 
paper, doubtless ani- 
mated by the boost- 
ing spirit, gave great 
prominence to every 
exaggerated call for 
harvest hands, and 
then, after it had 
helped to lure men 
to idleness and pri- 
vation, printed arti- 
cles of attack. On 
July 21st the Jour- 
nal told how the I. 
W. W. had gained 
“j control in Redfield 
.4 and were driving 
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workers back from the fields by threats of death 
and torture. According to this chronicle, one man had 
already been murdered. 

All of which was absolutely false. On the very day 
of this publication, one hundred deputy sheriffs, armed 
with clubs, were lining the railroad tracks at Redfield, 
refusing to let anyone get off who even looked like a 
harvest hand. It is true that the six hundred men in 
the town had banded together to prevent - wholesale 
wage cutting, but there was only one act of violence. 
Cne man, after being fed for three days by the work- 
ers, broke his word by accepting employment at a lower 
wage, and upon being remonstrated with burst into a 
torrent of obscene profanity. A little fellow, scarcely 
five feet tall, struck him in the mouth, and was upheld 
by the mayor who happened to be an eye-witness. 

Minot, North Dakota, is an answer to the claim that 
brutal force is the only method of dealing with the 
problem. In 1913, Minot tried the “iron heel” plan. 
Street speakers were rotten-egged, one hundred and 
fifty harvest hands were arrested and thrown into a 
“bull pen”, beaten with clubs and soaked by heavy 
streams from fire hose. This year, however, the presi- 
dent of the board of commissioners chanced to be a 
law abiding man. He granted the right of free speech 
- and refused to let the police force be used as a batter- 
ing ram. As a consequence, Minot is one town that has 
been free from disturbance in 1914. 


THE whole situation, once envisaged, is as menacing 
to democratic institutions as the disturbances in 
Colorado, West Virginia, or Michigan. Assuming that the 
wheat region manages to get rid of the one hundred 
thousand men that entered for the harvest, it is only a 
transference of the problem. They will still remain of 
the country and in it. Their future, related to the 
question of American citizenship, is far more import- 
ant even than the pressing present need of some intelli- 
gent handling of the harvest situation. Does anyone 
believe that men can pass through such months without 
physical, mental and moral damage to themselves? 

To be deceived with respect to employment, lied to 
about wages, denied the rights of free speech and peace- 
able assemblage, arrested and jailed on flimsy pretext, 
beaten cruelly by railroad detectives and policemen, 
driven from town to town by armed posses—how can 
these things fail to breed utter contempt for the law? 

To sleep in parks, haystacks and ditches, to be 
housed in barns and outbuildings without bed cloth- 
ing, huddled together with consumptives and diseased 
persons, no facilities for bathing or laundering, no sani- 
tation, hungry half the time, and insufficiently nour- 
ished the other half—what may be expected but an 
impaired physical base? 

To steal rides on freight trains, to beg at back doors, 
to be treated as a vagrant and a criminal, to rob gar- 
dens at night, to feel despised and outcast—are not 
these things that work to the destruction of self-respect, 
teaching of evil habits, and the loss of ambition? 








It is vagrancy in its very essence that is being many 
factured by these criminal stupidities that mark the 
handling of the entire harvest situation. Young men 
with life before them, industrious men, law-abiding 
decent-living men, are taught to hate, to rebel, to beg, 
to steal, to loaf. Nor must it be thought that this army 
is composed of aliens, of whom “nothing better can be 
expected”. The survey made by experts shows that 
from 70 to 80 per cent are native born. 

It is an evil, too, that strikes at the very heart of 
the nation’s life and prosperity. To leave the wheat 
harvest to the mercy of chance, to make the farmer, 
in his time of greatest need, dependent upon the 
botched guess-work of newspapers, commercial clubs 
and inefficient labor bureaus, each working by itself, js 
to give agriculture a shifting, disintegrating fundatiop. 

A police official in a Dakota city, speaking in July. 
said: “Let President Wilson send one million men 
down into Mexico. I'll select two hundred to go from 





here, and other police officials in other towns can do | 
the same. That will clean the country up.” f 

Fortunately enough, however, the problem is not left 
to wait upon the half-baked suggestions of the foolish 
and the cruel. The Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, as a result of its scientific inquiry into this whole 
matter of employment, is able already to come forward 
with some tentative remedies. They are: 

A national bureau of labor exchanges for the pur- 
pose of uniting into one efficient body all the agencies 
—local, state and private—for collecting and furnish- 
ing information regarding employers seeking employ: | 
ees and working people seeking work; civil service ap- | 
pointments absolutely, so that a trained and expert | 
organization may be built up to handle a highly tech. | 
nical task; the division of the country into districts, | 
each with an office to act as a clearinghouse for all in- 
formation regarding labor-market conditions; strict 
regulation of all employment agencies. . . . | 

Such an organization, possessed of accurate infor- | 
mation, could send fit men in proper numbers, not only 
to the harvest fields, but to all other work; plan some | 
system of transportation to and fro; arrange a rotative 
process that would start workers in the southern fields, 
carry them north, and then return them to the cotton 
fields of the south and the later seeding seasons of the 
southwest; guard employers against imposture and 
workers against cheat and swindle, and generally bring 
scientific efficiency to bear upon a situation that is now 
all muddle and mess. 

It is a tentative proposal for a law—not a law itself. 
The Commission is simply putting it forward in order 
to crystallize the thought of the country along this line, 
so that its future recommendation to Congress may be 
representative of sound opinion and ripe experience. 
The Commission has invited criticisms and suggestions. 

It may well be that first remedies will fail, but the 
fact that the evil has been recognized, and is being 
subjected to investigation and study, is in itself a long 
and splendid forward step. 
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Broken 


By LEE WILSON DODD 


Along the pavement of Broadway 
He shuffled, weak from hunger, chill; 
A quavering ghost where all was gay, 
Who suffered dumbly without will, 
Because the will in him was dead 
Long since. The sky-signs writhed in fire, 
Nor tempted him to lift his head. 
Incurious, emptied of desire, 
He shambled darkly onward. Men 
Full-nourished, warm in furs, strolled by. 
He did not beg. He faltered. . . . Then 
A lighted window fixed his eye. 


Beyond the infinite pane he saw 
Pink-shaded candles, tables spread, 
Flowers, radiant faces—and his jaw 
Ached at the vision of meat and bread. 
And something in him leaped, and he 
Lunged with his shoulder at the pane. 
It shattered downward heavily 
And killed him. . . . He could not explain 
To the proprietor, nor tell 
The smug police, nor pay the debt. 
A crowd that gathered when he fell 
Is talking of his madness yet. 
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The German Bluffie:'3*48y 


By HENRY WICKHAM STEED 


Alden Ri, ME URD I, 


Henry Wickham Steed, the foreign editor of the London Times, author of “The Hapsburg Monarchy”, 


is a leading expert on Southeastern Europe. 


This article, received by cable from London, was pre- 


pared by Mr. Steed under special arrangement with Harper’s WEEKLY. 


OR the third time in their f 
history, the British peoples | 
are fighting for a cause 

dearer than life. In the sixteenth 
century they stood between 
Philip of Spain and his dream of 
establishing Spanish Catholic 
rule throughout the world. They 
defeated the invincible Armada 
and preserved civil and religious 
freedom for themselves and 
others. 

A century ago Britain stood 
between Napo'eon and mastery 
of Europe. Napoleon was dis- 
comfited. Today British pco- 
pes with their allies stand be- 
tween the German Kaiser and 
the establishment of German 
world dominion. The quarrel 
was not of their seeking. They 
longed for peace and _ strove 
after it. War having been forced 
upon them by the violation of 
postulates of their very exist- 
ence, they are today united in a 
cause they know to be righteous, and 
convinced that in the end William of 
Hohenzollern wil share the fate of 
Philip of Spain and Napoleon. England 
had no quarrel with Germany. Anglo- 
German relations had grown cordial. 
Had Belgium been respected and France 
not menaced, Britain would not have 
drawn sword. Her quarrel is now with 
the crowned militarism of Prussia, the 
last extant stronghold of aggressive 
feudalism. 

Prussian militarism consists not alone 
in the Prussian army nor in the German 
army formed in its likeness. It is a body 
of doctrine, a systematized ethic of bar- 
barism, a living thesis proclaimed by 
the cannon’s mouth that Prussian might 
gives measure of others’ right. Fired 
with the same resolve as inspired the 
Pilgrim Fathers, British citizens spurn 
the Prussian claim. As the Ironsides 
of Cromwell overthrew the tyranny of 
Charles and as the God-fearing heroes 
of the Mayflower chose the perils of exile 
rather than own the lesser tyranny of 
James, so Britons today are solemnly 
covenanted to resist the Prussian domin- 
ation which the Kaiser’s hosts seek to 
foree upon mankind. The war is a holy 
war. 

The late King Edward, whose first act 
48 sovereign had been to promote in 
South Africa a peace that rallied Boer 
and Briton in equal freedom under the 
British flag, recognized the danger of 
Prussian militarism and inspired, in 
1904, a cordial understanding with re- 
publican France. This understanding 
was not an alliance. It left England 
free to refuse assent to any schemes of 
attack upon Germany. The British 
people would never have sanctioned an 
aggressive war. The extension of the 
Anglo-French understanding to Russia 
In 1907 was founded on the same prin- 
ciples. The switch controlling the defen- 
Sive forces of the triple understanding re- 





Austrian troops mobilizing in 


mained in British hands. Not until 
every possibility of keeping peace had 
been exhausted was the current 
switched on. Despite German refusal 
to promise, as France had promised, to 
respect Belgian neutrality, which Eng- 
land, like France and Germany, was 
pledged to uphold—the British cabinet 
still wavered. The majority of the min- 
isters were even then set against war. 
Not until actual attack upon Belgium 
had convinced them of German designs, 
was war declared. The triple under- 
standing automatically became a triple 
alliance for the defence of European 
freedom. 


(GERMANY had repeatedly sought to 
break the triple understanding. In 
1911 the Kaiser attempted to drive a 
wedge between France and England by 
proclaiming himself the protector of 
Morocco at Tangiers. France and Eng- 
land stood their ground and worsted Ger- 
man diplomacy at the Algeciras confer- 
ence. In 1908 Germany struck at Eng- 
land and Russia by supporting the 
Austrian annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. In 1909 Russia quailed 
before a German ultimatum and allowed 
Germany to secure bloodless triumphs. 
The German belief that this triumph 
could be repeated was a contributory 
cause to the present conflagration. 

The Austrian annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was the first move in 
the plan for the subjugation of the Bal- 
kan peoples and the establishment of 
Austro-German military and_ political 
supremacy from Hamburg to the gates 
of India. In 1912 the alliance of the 
Balkan peoples seemed to have upset 
the plan by defeating Turkey. Austro- 
German diplomacy then promoted a 
second Balkan war by sowing dissen- 
sion among the Balkan allies. Servia, 
exhausted by two wars, stood alone 
across the path of Austro-German po- 





Vienna and off for the Russian frontier 


litical and military advance. Her over- 
throw was decided upon. A pretext was 
sought to isolate Servia politically and 
morally. In 1908 Austrian diplomatists 
had caused evidence of a Servian con- 
spiracy against Austria to be forged. 
1914 saw the forging of a bloodier pre- 
text. 

A conspiracy against the life of the 
Austrian heir presumptive was organ- 
ized. Archduke Francis Ferdinand and 
his wife were hated and feared by the 
Austrian court at Camarilla. The Aus- 
trian police knew of the plot against 


their lives. The Austrian consul at 
Belgrade actually protected one of the 
Bosnian assassins whom the Servian 


government wished to expel from Bel- 
grade on suspicion that he was an Aus- 
trian agent. The Archduke and his wife 
were allowed to visit the Bosnian capi- 
tal unprotected. Even after the first 
bomb had been thrown, no escort ‘was 
provided. The carriage in which the 
Archduke drove stopped within a yard 
of the place where the second assassin 
stood. After the assassination, none of 
the Austrian police or military authori- 
ties were punished for dereliction of 
duty. The murdered Archduke and his 
consort were buried with so little re- 
spect that one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of the Austrian aristocracy rebelled 
against the cynicism of the court. Ser- 
via was then summoned by an ultimatum 
which the German Kaiser had sanc- 
tioned to accept punishment for a crime 
she had not committed. Russia, de- 
sirous of peace, advised compliance with 
every Austrian demand compatible with 
Servian national existence. Despite 
Servian compliance with nine-tenths of 
the ultimatum, Austria declared war 
and Germany summoned Russia by ul- 
timatum to lift no finger in Servian de- 
fence. 

Germany counted that Russia, as 
in 1909, would quail. The Czar, she 
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urged, could not succor a regicide peo- 
ple. Russia declined the German ulti- 
matum. The German ambassador, 
when presenting a declaration of war, 
was so taken aback that he presented 
simultaneously an alternative document 
expressing Germany’s pleasure at Rus- 
sian compliance. The German bluff had 
tragically failed. Simultaneously Ger- 
many attempted to buy off England by 
promising to seize only French colonies 
while respecting French territorial in- 
tegrity after France should have been 
chastized. England rejected this “in- 


fumous proposal” but offered to sever 
relations with France and Russia should 
they decline any reasonable proposal 
Germany might make. Germany re- 
fused the offer and assailed Belgium. 
The sequel is now being written in 
blood. The struggle may be long; but 
when peace is signed, Prussian militarism 
will have been destroyed. The nightmare 
of armaments that has oppressed Europe 
since Bismarck in 1870 founded upon a 
forged dispatch of Ems Hohenzollern 
supremacy over German lands, will be 
dispelled. Poland, vivisected in 1772 


by three German Potentates, will live 
again. The Czar of Russia, who in 
moment of inspiration conceived the 
Hague Tribunal as a pledge of peace 
among nations, stands forth 2s the 
liberator. Millions who own his sway 
are united and stand with him to the 
last. The great democracies of Franea 
and Britain march by his side. They 
will redeem the old world from Prus. 
sian tyranny and will crown the achieve- 
ment by redeeming the German people 
from the sway of despots and _ false 
prophets who have led them to disaster, 


To a Photographer 


HAVE known joy and woe and toil and fight; 
I have lived largely, I have dreamed and planned, 
And Time, the Sculptor, with a master hand, 
Upon my face has wrought for all men’s sight 
The lines and seams of Life, of growth and blight, 
Of struggle and of service and command; 


By BERTON BRALEY 


And now you show me This—th's waxen, bland 
And _ placid—unlined, untroubled, white! 


ROAM the first there were, I doubt 
K not, people who adopted towards 
this war the right attitude, exer- 
cising imagination enough to realize just 
what it is, and displaying a cheerful 
fortitude. Only I do not happen to 
come across many such people. 

I observed, roughly, two attitudes of 
mind. In the first attitude wild faney 
Was paramount, in one form or another. 
Thus, people sent their silver to the 
bank and took down the pictures from 
the walls. And when I them: 
“Why have you sent your silver to the 
bank?” they literally had no reply. It 
Was an instinct with them. Thus, 
tradesmen in country districts sent 
round representatives on motor-bicycles 
asking for household orders, and stating 
that orders not given instantly might 
never be executed. (Not all the fault of 
panic-buving was due to customers.) 
Thus, people collected every 


asked 


ea gerly 





This is not I—this fatuous face you show 
Retouched and prettified and smoothed to please, 
Put back the wrinkles and the lines I know, 
I have spent blood and brain achieving these; 
Out of the pain, the sorrow and the wrack, 
They are my scars of battl—PUT THEM BACK! 


et Us Realise 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


flying rumour and passed it on improved 
if not perfected. Thus, a landed pro- 
prietor whom I had never seen before 
came to see me and began: “Mr. Ben- 
nett, I must tell you that I am a great 
patriot. I think the Government ought 
to do something as to,the food supply. 
I have £3,000 in eash, and I ean get 
more. I will use it in a scheme if the 
Government will give me power in this 
district to ete., ete. Thus, people 
dismissed half their dependants to pov- 
erty and gave a hundred guineas to the 
Prince of Wales Fund. Thus, numbers 
of idle people suddenly discovered for 
the first time in their lives that they 
were idle, and, in order to clear them- 
selves of the reproach, began to offer 
their directive assistance to the Govern- 
ment and to demand the Government's 
prestige for their own military or semi- 
military schemes. 

It was all very human, not dishonour- 


able, sometimes honourable, and gener- 
ally a little pathetic and foo.ish. Alter 
a time, most of these people (except the 
rumour-carriers) ceased from their ac- 
tivities defensive, offensive, or merel 
mischievous, through simple lack of en 
couragement. Then came the first news 
of real reverses, and some of the great- 
est patriots were so upset that they 
could not bear to look at a newspaper 
They wept for the human race, él 
tirely forgot the existence of the Brits) 
Fleet, and performed in secret every 
penance except fasting and giving Wj 
the ghost. | 
The other attitude which I observed ! 
was the stolid attitude. I observed 1! 
in myself, springing as I do from a very 
stolid part of England. I observed i 
myself that I “objected” to the war. : 
kad not believed that the war wou! 
come. I had been (and am) an abs 
lute opponent of 


conscription. | 


The Coldstream Guards passing through Hyde Park in heavy marching order on their way to the front 
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thought there was an immense deal of 
erving “wolf”. I would always have 
yoted for extra expenditure on educa- 
tion before extra expenditure on dread- 
noughts. I always forced myself to see 
the great excellences of Ger- 
many. 1 said that I had al- 
ways been against the “bal- 
ance of power” game, and in 
favour of the democratic con- 
trol of foreign policy, and 
that if evil had come of the 
long and obstinate flouting of 
my principles, I could not 
help it, was in no way to 
blame, and accepted no re- 


“a 
& 


sponsibility. War? ... War 
was grotesque, & monstrous 
absurdity. It was unthink- 


able. That is just what it 
was—for us stolid ones—un- 
thinkable! .. . 

That ladies should become 
active in the embryonic 
organisation of Red Cross 


work showed nice feeling, even if I could 
not approve the intense yearning to 
nurse wounded men on the part of 
young girls who had never seen a wound 
in their lives, much less dressed one. But 
when the billeting question grew into 
an actuality, though I was prepared to 
receive cheerfully as many soldiers as 
might be quartered on me, I privately 
reflected that the consequent upset in 
the house would really be most incon- 
venient. Even when walls and hedges 
began to be destroyed in my district, 
and I perceived that my home lay be- 
tween certain military works and the 
sea, and barriers were put across high- 
roads, and I was challenged by guards 
when I strolled forth in the dusk—even 
then I was still “objecting” (in my heart) 
te war. : 

Well, gradually, my imagination—I 
don’t mean my professional novelist’s 
Imagination, but my human imagination 
—woke up, and little by little showed me 
that it would have been just as logical 
te object in my heart to the eclipse. 
But how well and intimately I under- 
stand the stolidity of those people in 
the midlands and the north, to whom 
% has been suggested that lecturing 
Missioners of war should be despatched! 
A small minority will never care what 
happens—and their indifference is a 
proof that so far as they are concerned 
the governmental social policy of this 
Kingdom has been a failure, because it 
8 a proof that they believe they have 
nothing to lose. The immense majority, 
however, will assuredly arouse them- 
selves and inform themselves and enroll 


themselves emotionally in the organism 
of the realm. They will need no lec- 
turers. Events will do the spell-binding, 


and football will cease to be the highest 
good. 


I am perhaps prejudiced, but I pre- 
fer the imagination that works too slow- 
ly to the imagination that works too 


quickly and gets out of control. But 
what we want is the imagination that 
works promptly and with disciplined 
justice—in other words, the power to 
realise what is afoot, to bring it home 
to ourselves. Such a power is the most 
precious of all human faculties—a rich 
source of reasonableness, good judg- 
ment, and magnanimity. We all have 
it in some degree, generally less than 
greater. We can all cultivate it. The 
more moral and self-satisfied and sue- 
cessful we are, the deeper is our need 
of it; for as a rule it does not go with 
righteousness. The mischief with near- 
ly all of us is that we do not grasp the 
significance of our destiny. We read 
history and of events magnificent and 
terrible, but our souls are not. large 
enough to understand that fate has 
singled us out, this very generation of 
ours, to figure in history as no genera- 
tion ever figured before. 

We talk of the dynastic megalomania 
and of the arrogant wrong-headedness 
of Prussian militarism, and we say that 
these phenomena must perish as wild 
beasts perish. And for the sake of 
everyday convenience we are entitled to 
talk so. But these Prussians, even the 
most outrageous of them, are not mere 
wilful swaggering rascals. They are, 
properly viewed, the helpless agencies of 
the tremendous process of evolution. 
What we are assisting at is a senseless, 
utterly idiotic European war. ‘True! 
But.it is more. It is the last—or nearly 


the last—blind instinctive struggle be- 
tween an old ideal and a new one. The 
ideal of homicidal war was once a noble 
ideal, indeed the noblest. It appealed 
to men as nothing else could. But the 
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English troops go- 
ing aboard a trans- 
Territorials 
digging trenches for 
coast line defen e. 


port. 


tragedy of an ideal 
is that it 
base by comparison 
with its 
And so sinks in blood. 
is usually a foul crime. 

Let us sit down and read history. 
Read the most terrific pages of history. 
Read of Caesar, of Attila, of Napoleon. 
Get our souls full of those pages. Com- 
prehend the sublimity of their upheav- 
als. And then force ourselves to realise 


becomes 


successor. 
Its expiring act 


that the page now being written trans- 
cends them all in horror and import- 
ance. We cannot realise it. But 
we must. And the sooner the better. 
This thing has happened to us. The 
realisation should induce a solemn state 
of mind, for which there is no word 
except the word religious. It should stir 
not only the minor religious virtues of 
faith, obedience, fortitude, and helpful- 
ness, but the final religious virtue of 
carelessness about self. Comforts, con- 
veniences, rewards, justice, even life 
what are they when the loss of them is 
calmly risked? We may or may not 
see the end of this thing. The old ideal 
may or may not be as moribund as we 
had supposed. What matter? We shall 
have lived in an age unparalleled; and 
human dignity remains. Some, I ad- 
mit, are pessimistic concerning the re- 
sult—not the result to Britain of Brit- 
ain’s pugnacity, but the vast result of 
the struggle between ideals. Of course 
common sense, energy, steadfastness, the 
informed consciousness of right, mav 
fail. Nobody who wishes to think so 
can be prevented from thinking so. 
Personally I do not think so. I am on 
the side of the far future, and the far 
future is always right—till in its turn 
it slips into the past. 
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Rollin Kirby’s Conception of a Zeppelin Attack 


Fighting in the Air 


FroM ONE oF HarpPER’s WEEKLY’S F;}UROPEAN CORRESPONDENTS 


OW much there is to learn in this 
H war, even for those most versed 
in their subject, was illustrated 

by a conversation that took place in 
my presence between two of the most 
skilled aviators in Great Britain. One 
of them believed that the Zeppelins 
could easily reach England, and that, 
leaving out of account ethics and public 
opinion, no use Germany could make of 
them would beegreater than dropping 
some bombs into London, destroying the 
water supply if perfectly aimed, or at 
least causing public panic by hitting the 
Bank of England, the Admiralty or 
some other conspicuous part of Lon- 
don’s social machinery. This was before 
Antwerp and Paris. The other aviator, 
who had just been ordered to the Chan- 
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nel, thought his friend’s theory mere 
folly. In his opinion, when one consid- 
ers how little difference to a great city 
a limited number of shells from one be- 
sieging battery makes, it would be 
child’s play to the Germans to use their 
air resources in merely causing tem- 
porary fright, instead of using them 
for definite and concentrated mili- 
tary purposes, such as scouting or 
even bombarding vessels shut up in a 
harbor. 

The conduct of the well known 
American, Major Seaman, is now being 
investigated because of the severity with 
which he spoke of the German conduct 
in dropping bombs into Antwerp when 
the city was not under attack and the 
non-combatants had not been sent away. 


fi 
His remarks were before the similar at- 
tack on Paris. 
The language of the second Hague 
Conference was: 





“The attack or bombardment, by 
whatever means, of towns,  vVillages| 
dwellings, or buildings which are unde-| 
fended is prohibited. 

“In sieges and bombardments all net-| 
essary steps must be taken to spare, & 
far as possible, buildings dedicated t 
religion, art, science, or charitable pu 
poses, historic monuments, hospitals, 
and places where the sick and wounded 
are collected, provided they are not be 
ing used at the time for military pur 
poses.” 

Following these principles, it 
clared: 
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“The contracting Powers agree to 
prohibit, for a period extending to the 
close of the third Peace Conference, the 
discharge of projectiles and explosives 
from balloons or by any other new 
methods of a similar nature.” 

At the Hague Conference in 1899, 
General Mounier of France said: “Pro- 
jectiles launched from balloons now 
might make victims of non-combatants.” 
The “now” referred to the possibility of 
control as then existing. Captain Cro- 
zier of the United States said: “The 
balloon, as we know it now, is not dir- 
igible; it can carry but little; it is capa- 
ble of hurling, only in points inexactly 
determined and over which it may pass 
by chance, indecisive quantities of ex- 
plosives, which would fall, like useless 
hailstones, on both combatants and non- 


A? combazants alike.” 


By the next conference, in 1907, al- 
though aviation had made rapid strides, 


E who have been in London dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the 
holocaust, take notice first of 

the wonderful skill by which the second- 
ary symptoms of the murderous disease 
have been forestalled and_ alleviated. 
There are no mobs, no displays of ag- 
gressive patriotism, no “mafficking”, 


4 ' nothing that is unseemly and very little 


that is unwholesome. 

In Great Britain, all political differ- 
ences, great and small—and some are 
very great—are sunk for the moment. 
The party in power speaks for the whole 
Even the war party 


im part responsible for the domination 
of the same party in Germany, is hand 
in hand with those who hope through 
war to find lasting peace. The railroads 
of Great Britain are seized by the state 
at a stroke of the pen. Gold has van- 
ished and insignificant slips of white 
paper take the place of the time-hon- 
ored sovereigns, the real money which 
has been Britain’s pride. So graciously 
has this been handled that one feels that 
it is a special favor to be allowed to use 
these notes instead of gold. A food 
panic has been forestalled by a maxi- 


| mum price on many necessaries. Omni- 
buses and taxicabs run as usual, not- 


‘\standing the scarcity of petrol. 

Even the press bears its burden glad- 
ly. There is no news whatever con- 
cerning the operations of the British 
army or the French. The news from 
Belgium and Alsace is sharply censored, 
and the initial exaggeration is promptly 
minimized. There are no “scoops”, and 
the war correspondent confines himself 
to harmless anecdotes and wholesome 
moralization. 

Even in letters to the press, the safety 
valve of British criticism, one does not 
often hear false notes. Two of these 
recur occasionally and able men have 
sometimes given them their sanction. 
They tell us that this is not a war for 
Belgium’s sake alone. Behind and above 
all this is the inevitable struggle be- 
tween two great expanding nations for 
the control of the sea. One must suc- 


it was in the very beginning of the move- 
ment to adapt it to military purposes. 
It renewed for five years the vote of the 
previous conference. France took the 
plausible position that no such vote was 
necessary, as the rules of civilized war- 
fare on land would, by extension to the 
air, already cover any war of airships 
in which the aim was not primarily 
against combatants. Germany has ob- 
viously been wholly disregarding this 
widely accepted principle of civilization. 
Just as she struck harmless Belgium be- 
cause she said she “had to”, so she 
strikes non-combatants because it is 
“necessary” to her purposes. 

Belgium has appealed to the United 
States against the German breaches of 
these principles. 

Winston Churchill has also referred to 
the neutral nations the German use of 
floating mines. On that subject, the 
Hague agreed: 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


ceed, the other fail. Another hopes that 
this contest will settle forever to the 
good of Great Britain the rivalry of the 
German merchant fleet. 

In rebuke of the first idea, we have 
these words of Frederick Maddison: 
“Any policy which seeks to make Great 
Britain supreme on both sea and land 
is a national menace. It would make 
us an international danger to be stamped 
out at any price.” 

“Control of the sea” really means 
nothing. The nation which tries to rule 
the sea in an imperial sense and to the 
injury of other nations, would be sim- 
ply a dangerous nuisance. The sea must 
be an open highway for whoever is 
minding his own business. That this is 
not true today, and that commerce is 
paralyzed by war, is a survival of evil 
conditions when piracy was a legitimate 
business. Highway robbery at sea is no 
more tolerable than highway robbery on 
land, nor is it made more acceptable be- 
cause a nation conducts it and the help- 
less private individual is its victim. The 
list of German merchant vessels, pri- 
vate ventures, tramp ships who come 
back to Europe not having heard of 
war, brought in day by day by British 
cruisers, must be humiliating to right 
minded Englishmen. The capture of 
these ships causes great personal dis- 
tress, and it has not the slightest bear- 
ing on the purpose or the result of the 
war. 


F to control the sea means to lead in 
peaceful commerce, that is quite an- 
other idea. Such control as this goes to 
the nation that has most to sell and 
most skill in selling it. 

The navy of a nation is built mainly 
to destroy other navies. It cannot do 
much else of importance, for in these 
days of torpedos and mines a warship 
dare not venture near a hostile coast. 

As to the second proposition, the 
rivalry of commerce is not settled by 
war. It would be a world misfortune 
if it were. When the great malady has 
passed, the life organs of civilization 
begin their normal functions again. In 


“Tt is forbidden to lay unanchored 
automatic contact mines, except when 
they are so constructed as to become 
harmless one hour at most after the per- 
son who laid them ceases to control 
them.” 

Apparently the Germans agree with 
the aviator who thought panic worth 
the waste of a few bombs. London, 
cool in all other respects, has shown 
some nervousness in regard to airships, 
and the slight attacks on Antwerp and 
Paris has marked effect on the nerves 
of the inhabitants. How much effect they 
had on the opinion of the civilized 
world, already hostile to Germany, is 
another question. The number of ap- 
parently authentic complaints about 
Germany’s treatment of non-combat- 
ants and unprotected cities is sure to 
count in a struggle to a finish between 
a great military power and the almost 
united civilized world. 


Warships and Commerce 


commercial wars there is nothing to gain 
and no way of holding it if there were. 
Trade does not follow the flag, nor even 
the wake of victory. War, in general, 
is futile, because it rarely accomplishes 
either its pretended purpose nor even 
its actual one. War against war may 
reach some definite results, as the pres- 
ent conflict apparently insures the in- 
tegrity of Belgium. What collateral un- 
intended good or mischief may be in- 
volved, only the fates can tell. We may 
be assured that the mischief will be in- 
calculable, but to refuse to fight after 
the attack on Belgium would be to 
abandon the fabric of international law. 
It would set aside Grotius in favor of 
Napoleon and Bismarck. 

The present conflict means immense 
losses to German trade and equal dam- 
age to British commerce. The trade of 
the world should have kept better guard 
over the “armed peace” which has so 
long pretended to be its protector. It 
was taken unawares, and the reckless 
haste which has brought on this war, 
and the responsibility for that haste, 
must rest with the Kaiser. 

Commerce is its own creator, asking 
only security and demanding no other 
help from governments. This it now 
fails to obtain. It is said that the di- 
rector of the Hamburg Company left 
London last week broken hearted. The 
two largest fleets in the deep sea trade 
are those of the Hamburg Company 
and the Nord Deutscher Lloyd of 
Bremen. These have grown because 
they deserved to grow. They have built 
themselves up by attention to business 
and by devotion to the interests of pas- 
sengers and shippers. Their activities 
have stimulated British trade and not 
injured it. It is mischievous folly to see 
in commerce only a cutthroat rivalry 
between competing nations. It is co- 
operative effort to make the resources 
of the whole world available to the 
whole world’s people. Through peace- 
ful travel and trade, as through science, 
literature, art, and philosophy — the 
commerce of minds—we of this earth 
may enter into our heritage. 
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LOUVAIN 
BLEEDING AND TORN, RAVISHED WITH SWORD AND FLAME, 
BY THAT BLASPHEMER PRINCE, WHO WITH THE NAME 
OF GOD UPON HIS LIPS BETRAYED THE STATE 
HE FALSELY SWORE TO HOLD INVIOLATE, 
MADE MAD BY PRIDE AND RECKLESS OF THE ROD, 
SHAKING HIS MAILED FIST IN THE FACE OF GOD, 
BUT NOT IN VAIN HER MARTYRDOM. LOUVAIN, 
LIKE THE BRAVE MAID OF FRANCE SHALL RISE AGAIN; 
ABOVE HER CLOTTED HAIR A CROWN SHALL SHINE, 
FROM HER DARK ASHES RISE A HALLOWED SHRINE 
WHERE PILGRIMS FROM FAR LANDS SHALL HEAL THEIR PAIN, 
SHRIVED BY THE SACRED SORROW OF LOUVAIN, 
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ECTION 5 of the Trade Commis- 

sion Bill, declaring unfair competi- 

tion unlawful, remains in the con- 
ference report adopted by the two 
Houses, the language being changed so 
that “unfair methods of competition” 
are made unlawful. President Wilson’s 
conviction as to the importance of this 
new plan for the prevention of monop- 
oly was the controlling influence that 
brought the conferees of the House and 
Senate together. President Taft used 
to refer to himself as the “titular head” 
of the Republican party. Events proved 
that the heading was straight toward 
the ditch, with Vermont and Utah alone 
remaining unengulfed. In his recent 
letter to Chairman Doremus, President 
Wilson refers to himself as the “leader” 
of his party. Certainly no other Presi- 
dent ever had a better right to be called 
the leader of his party. 


The Latest Address 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S recent ad- 


dress to Congress on the necessity 
for additional revenues was greeted with 
the heartiest and most prolonged ap- 
plause which he has yet received, rising 
on the Democratic side to enthusiasti° 
cheers. His reception was in marked 
contrast with that accorded him in his 
address on the repeal of the Canal Tolls 
Act. On that issue the leaders of his 
party in the House were against him, 
and the opposition thought they saw a 
winning issue for the Congressional 
elections. Yet the tolls issue today is 
as dead as African slavery, and there is 
no American, possessing both brains 
and patriotism, who now doubts that the 
United States occupies an _ infinitely 
stronger position internationally than it 
could have done with Great Britain con- 
tending that we had violated a treaty, 
and the nations of Europe and South 
America unanimously siding with Great 
Britain in this conviction. Only one 
cloud over the Canal remains, and that 
will be cleared away when the treaty 
with Colombia is ratified. 


The Idaho Tradition 


WO years ago, when Senator Borah 
was having a hard fight for reélec- 
tion with the Progressives and Demo- 
erats both opposing him, he neverthe- 
less remained in Washington until Con- 
gress adjourned. Senator Brady, who 
has just been renominated by the Re- 
publican party, was also found at his 
desk in the Senate when the news of 
his hard fought victory in the primaries 
was received. It seems that some years 
ago a Senator from Idaho went back 
home to fix his fences during his cam- 
paign, and the people, with cheerful 
unanimity, utterly destroyed them; and 


this has been a lasting lesson to his suc- 
cessors. It would be a good thing if 
the Idaho tradition of attending to Con- 
gressional business could be adopted by 
other commonwealths, notably New 


York. 


A Presidential Veto? 


HE Rivers and Harbor Bill, with its 
multitudinous items, offers an un- 
limited opportunity for a well organized 
filibuster. It is said that Senator Bur- 
ton went in to physical training before 
taking up anew his speech in oposition 
to the bill, in which he discussed item 
after item, reading the voluminous tes- 
timony brought out at the hearings. 
Gallinger, Norris and Kenyon, with two 
or three others if necessary, can easily 
hold up the bill indefinitely, even if the 
Senate carries out the threat of Sim- 
mons, of North Carolina, and holds con- 
tinuous sessions day and night. Doubt- 
less there are many projects in the bill 
which should be carried on; doubtless, 
also, many men will be thrown out of 
employment if the appropriations for 
these projects are withheld. Neverthe- 
less the country is in no mood for the 
enactment of a pork barrel measure 
with the accompanying necessity of rais- 
ing a hundred million dollars of revenue 
by additional taxation. The President 
has not told any one whether he will 
veto the bill or not; but a Presidential 
veto would undoubtedly be a powerful 
impetus to a new policy in the framing 
of appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors. 


Labor’s Magna Charta 


jest before the conclusion of the de- 

bate on the Clayton bill in the Sen- 
ate, Senator Cummins offered an amend- 
ment, the first lines of which contained 
the statement, “The labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce.” Senator Cummins’ amend- 
ment was voted down, largely on the 
eround that taken as a whole it limited, 
instead of broadening, the scope and 
power of labor organizations. After the 
defeat of the amendment, Senator Cul- 
berson, in behalf of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in charge of the bill, proposed to 
amend section seven so as to include the 
words, “that the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce.” This is a principle for which 
the Federation of Labor has long con- 
tended. It has been recognized for 
many years as a principle of English 
law; and it gives the philosophical 
ground for the remainder of the sec- 
tion, that nothing contained in the anti- 
trust laws “shall be construed to forbid 
the existence and operation of labor or- 
ganizations. .’ The amendment was 





adopted without division; and it ieans 
an enlightened step in advance of any- 
thing heretofore taken in the legislative 
history of this country for the protec- 
tion of labor organizations in their legiti- 
mate field. 


Statesmanship and Politics 


HAT was a noble sentiment ex- 
pressed by President Wilson in his 
letter to Mr. Doremus, Chairman of the 
Democratic Congressional Committee, 
explaining why he would not make any 
speeches during the campaign: 


Parties will fare well enough without 
nursing if the men who make them up 
and the men who lead them forget them- 
selves to serve a cause and set a great 
people forward on the path of liberty and 
peace. 

That was statesneanship. 

On the following day Ex-President 
Roosevelt spoke in New Orleans, and 
offered this: 


What I wish to point out at present is 
that if this government is wise, instead 
of paying twenty-five million dollars 
blackmail to alien wrong-doers and their 
heirs, it will use that twenty five million 
dollars and the plant of the Panama 
Canal, and as many scores of millions 
extra as are necessary, in precisely the 
same manner it used this money to con- 
struct the Panama Canal, to take control 
of the Mississippi and to develop all its 
possibilities of usefulness from the head- 
water to the Delta. 


That was politics. Forget your debts 
and use your income to buy an auto- 
mobile! 


Fortunate in His Critics 


ESS of Ohio and Brandegee of Con- 
necticut have taken up the old 
theme of the President’s control of Con- 
gress. Fess declares that the President 
has Congress “eating out of his hand”. 
Brandegee, in his abortive _ filibuster 
against the Trade Commission Bill, 
vented his indignation as follows: 

I do not care what the President’s legis- 
lative programme is; he has no_ business 
to have one. I am sick of this domineer- 
ing and bulldozing, and I will not submit 
to it so far as I am concerned. His bust- 
ness under the Constitution is to advise 
Congress of the state of the Union. A 
President who will dragoon Congress into 
doing what the country is not demanding, 
what the business interests of the country 
are not demanding, but who holds us here 
because he is able to prevent his party 
from adjourning when if. wants to a& 
journ, is exceeding his Constitutional pre- 
rogatives, or else the Congress are aban- 
doning theirs; one of the two. 

The country applauds an Administra- 
tion that accomplishes the enactment of 
legislation. It applauded Roosevelt for 
doing that very thing; it rebuked Taft 
for his failure to do it. Fess and Bran- 
degee are unwittingly promoting the 
popularity of Woodrow Wilson. 
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Obregon 


By ALLENE TUPPER WILKES 


SAW Obregon but once. We were 
in Hermocillo and had spent the 
evening with General Carranza. It 
grew late and I suggested that it was 
time to go back to our hotel, but Car- 
ranza asked me to remain and meet 
General Obregon, who was expected to 
arrive at any minute. 

While we sat talking he came in like 
a breath of mountain air, young, hand- 
some, and brimming over with vitality. 
With all their animation, few of the 
Mexican men give this impression of 
physical well being. He embraced Car- 
ranza, who stood smiling broadly on 
him. General Obregon had just come 
up from the south where he had ecap- 
tured the town of Culiacan. 

Such a combination of man and of 
boy he is, of daring and of rollicking 
good humor. We sat there absorbed 
while he told us of the taking of Culi- 
acan. He talked very rapidly, so that 
sometimes I missed what he said, and 
when he noticed this he would turn to 
Alberta Salinas, our interpreter, and 
say, “Tell the Senora”; but before Al- 
berta could finish telling the Senora, he 
was off again, talking with eyes, hands, 
face, sometimes standing up to act out 
the scene. The tears ran down his face 
when ke spoke of the death of Captain 
Garmendia. The report of his death 
and that Obregon had been wounded 
had come to us several weeks before at 
Nogales. Then Obregon would grow 
dramatic over the fighting or laugh 
heartily at some absurd happening that 
had occurred in the town. 

All the time General Carranza sat in- 
tensely interested with a half smile on 
his face. I could see he thoroughly en- 
joyed the story, and I knew he and 
Obregon were very sympathetic, though 
you could not well find two men more 
Widely different. 

For geographical reasons the military 
activities of General Obregon, com- 
mander of the Western Division of 
the Constitutionalist army are almost 
unknown on this side of the Rio Grande. 
Fe ane a part of his country not 
“a re le to the war correspond- 
— ans ceased to leave or ar- 

and no friendly war vessels kept 
fae harbor, a desert country, 
é el and hard to fight over. 

€n too he is one of those men who 


manage to accomplish 
things without the ac- 
companiment of 
“sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal”. So until very re- 
cently the front pages of our enter- 
prising dailies have failed to feature his 
name, and his very handsome face re- 
mains unfamiliar to moving picture 
fans. 

Now we read that with the help of 
Villa he has settled the local trouble in 
Sonora. Recently we read of his peace- 
ful occupation of Mexico City in the 
name of the Constitutional government, 
and only a few weeks ago of his de- 
cisive victory at Guadalajara, which 
made possible the occupation of the 
capital. So now we hear asked, “Who 
and what is Obregon?” 








E is a man of wealth, member of a 

family which owns large tracts of land 
in his native state of Sonora; yet he is 
a radical advocate of reform laws that 
will give to the common peop!e in Mex- 
ico a share in the land. He didn’t fight 
in the Madero revolution, although he 
aided the revolution in many practical 
ways. When, in the early months of 
Madero’s term of office, Pascal Oros-o 
and his “Reds” became a terror in the 
state of Chihuahua, Obregon collected a 
band of four hundred Maya Indians 
and volunteered to help drive the “Reds” 
from the country. Obregon and his In- 
dians were put under the command of 
Huerta, who had been sent by Madero 
to quell the Oroseco rebellion. In the 
battle of Ojito, Obergon’s command 
gained for themselves the title of “In- 
vincibles”. His fame spread to Sonora, 
and so many of his fel'ow citizens came 
to join him in Sonora that he rode home 
again at the head of a revolutionary 
army of four thousand men. 

He was made Colonel in the Sonora 
State Militia and held this rank when 
Felix Diaz started the military uprising 
in Mexico City which resulted in the 
death of Madero. Obregon again gath- 
ered his band of Indians, between four 
and five hundred of them, and offered 
his services to Governor Pascaras of 
Sonora. He was ordered to Nogales, 
where he routed the garrison that under 
the command of Colonel Costerlisky and 
Colonel Rangel had gone over to Huerta. 





t 
General Obregon and his band ! 
of Maya Indians who gained | 
the title of “Invincibles” 








Soon after this he fought a successful 
battle at Cananea. 

yovernor Carranza of Coahuila 
had by this time been declared First 
Chief of the Constitutional army, and 
he now raised Obregon to General of 
Division with the Army of the West, a 
rank equal to that held by Villa who 
commanded the Central Army. Then 
followed Obregon’s unpronounceable vic- 
tories, an unbroken record until he laid 
siege to Mazatlan. This was his one 
defeat, yet to those who know the whys 
and wherefores of the retreat, it remains 
a bigger and finer thing than the suc- 
cess of his troops at Ojito, Nogales, 
Cananea, Naco, Ortiz, Topolobampo, 
Culiacan, Mocorito, Guaymas, or even 
at Guadalajara. 

Mazatlan is a strongly fortified city 
and contains a large garrison of Fed- 
eral soldiers. Obregon felt that a great 
sacrifice of his men would be required 
to take the town against the heavy guns 
of the Federals. It was impossible to 
starve out the place, since plenty of food 
could be brought in by the ships. Oniy 
one effective means remained. This was 
to force surrender by cutting off the 
water supply. The American Consul at 
Mazatlan wrote to him begging him not 
to do this. Our Consul said that the 
cutting off of the water supply of the 
city by severing the one pipe which lay 
so near at hand would bring untold suf- 
fering to the women and children of the 
place. He begged General Obregon not to 
resort to such an extreme. And Obre- 
gon did not cut off the water; he turned 
from this certain way to the more diffi- 
cult, the almost impossible way of trying 
to take the town by force. In this he 
failed and there followed the only re- 
treat his forces had known since he led 
them, a small volunteer band against 
Orosco’s “Reds”. Only very lately the 
Federal garrison at Mazatlan surren- 
dered to the Constitutional forces. 

Obregon is a man to be reckoned 
with; and his proven qualities will make 
him an important factor in the more 
peaceful adjustment of Mexican affairs, 
just as they have made him energetic 
in the fighting. 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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Willie in Paris E= 





the rea: 

(By special Marconeyisland wordless despatch from Berlin) seth 

onside _ 

All dressed up and no place to go. The Moulin Rouge a cave of gloom; F business 
Gott in Himmel, but Paris is slow! The only thing open, Napoleon’s tomb; _ Weapon. 
The Opera house all dark and glum; And me dressed up like a Mannikin, I thi 
The Follie Bergiere shut tight as a drum; And no place to go but back to Berlin. | cone an 
The Café Maxim a place to shun, Donner wetter! but Paris is slow! . | Pring 
Deadlier far than a Maxim gun; All dressed up and no place to go. nidhg 
: pupils. 
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Our Movie Girl in this v 


in exten 

use of tl 

Miss Fanny Film interviews Hafiz, th thing, ir 
famous “Persian Kitten” running 

made by 

It wa 

Miss Fitm: Charmed to meet you, Hatz. ceived t 

I simply adore the “Persian Kitten”, you ing was 
know. Are you really the original of that inal idea 
: ‘ but to d 


delightful creature? 
ae old rules 
Hariz: On the eonirary, the eTsiii of great 


Kitten” is the original of me. Mr. Her hidkine 
ford thinks that in achieving me Nature since Ya 
has come very near to the realization! § building 
his pictorial conception of the ideal kitter. necessar 


Miss Firm (observing picture on the — 
wall): What a charming portrait! When pin ge 
did you have it taken? should b 

Hariz: That’s not me; that is a portrl appearec 
of Ibsen, the great playwright. He ws easy ste 
said to resemble me. on first 

Miss Fim: I ean see the resemblante mixing 
but I thought you were—— 

Hariz: What did you think? 

Miss Fito: I thought you were younge 

Hariz (sadly): I was. : 

; 
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Football Artillery 


By HERBERT REED 










THE FIELD GOAL. 
The position of the 
kicker’s leg shows that 
he has gotten the ball 
well away. The defend- 
ing team have turned 
about to watch the 
course of the ball 


ICKING bears the same relation 
to football that artillery does to 
warfare, with the exception that 

it is possible in football to deliver the 
final stroke with kicking. What the use 
of artillery in modern warfare will mean 
in the end, remains to be seen, but the 
comparison is made in the light of past 
experience. There is in kicking a 
unanimity of opinion not te be found 
in the forward pass. Kicking is not the 
“joker” that the forward pass is, for 
the reason that certain of its principles 
seem to be widely understood. It is the 
bulwark of defence, and ever since the 
onside kick has been legislated out of 
business, it is a valuable offensive 
weapon. It may be made a “joker.” 

I think defensive kicking was never 
cone any better than last year by Law, 
of Princeton, just as I think there never 
has been any better attacking kicker 
than Haughton, of Harvard, and _ his 
pupils. 

Scoring kicking, of course, is done 
only from the ground—both the place- 
ment kick and the drop-kick being made 
in this way—and need not be considered 
in extenso in a treatment of the general 
use of the kicking game. Punting is the 
thing, in that it makes openings for the 
running game, or retrieves blunders 
made by the running game. 

It was Yale, I think, that first con- 
ceived the idea of punting when punt- 
ing was not to be expected. The orig- 
inal idea was not merely to avoid waste, 
but to disconcert the enemy. Under the 
old rules, and fitted with a running team 
of great power, Yale did not resort to 
kicking except on the last down. But 
since Yale used to pursue the policy of 
building the defence first, it became 
hecessary to lay especial stress on the 
kicking game. It was natural that the 
Elis, accustomed to using the kicking 
game throughout the early season, 
should be the first to see more in it than 
appeared on the surface. It was an 
easy step from the theory of kicking 
= first down in one’s own territory, to 
mixing it” in two downs. Princeton 


and Harvard men doubtless will dispute 
this, but I think ther 
to believe that Yale was the pathfinder. 

The map of a football game is changed 
nowadays less by running than by kick- 


is good reason 


ing. Even the inventors of the most 
deadly plays will admit that, I think. 
Gordon Brown's Yale did not 
kick because it did not need to, nor did 
Warner’s Carlisle eleven last year in the 
game against Dartmouth. It would be 
a mistake to suppose, however, that 
these two teams were not equipt with 
a first kicking Brown's 
Yale team was irresistible, just as was 
Warner’s on its big day. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether either coaching system 
would think the less of kicking today. 

It took a long time to discover Yale’s 
kicking methods, but in the end they 
were turned to account bv the Blue's 
opponents. Both Princeton and Har- 
vard took them up and experimented 
to such an extent that the Elis no longer 
enjoy the advantage they once had. It 
became no longer advantageous to punt 
even on mixed downs, merely for dist- 
ance, and from a safe formation. 


eleven 


class grime. 


HE idea was to “boot the ball at the 
other fellow” from close under the 
line, and from a formation that might 
mean a run as well as a kick. Harlan 
of Princeton, Mitchell of Yale, Wyckoff 
of Cornell, and Carl Williams of Penn- 
sylvania, were experts at this. 

But I think that really well placed 
and deadly punting of the most useful 
variety may take its date from the Har- 
vard-Yale game of 1898, when Haugh- 
ton was dropped back from tackle to 
do the kicking in a driving rain, and 
with a wet football—and anyone who 
has handled a wet football would be an 
easy winner in a greased pig contest— 
Haughton kicked to spots that could 
have been covered with the skin of a 
gooseberry had they not already been 
covered by crimson jerseys. It was 
probably the finest piece of all round 
punting in the history of the game. To 
be sure, Harvard had a great running 


9 e 
Germany's Jingoes 
Who are the real leaders of the GERMAN WAR PARTY, and what are they after? 


HAPGOOD will give the answer in next week’s iseve. 


PUNTING. The offense 
and defense have done 
ther work well, but the 
protection has been so 
good that it has not been 
possible to block the kick 


game, but even under the old rules, the 
running game was put in striking posi- 
tion by that deadly, certain punting. 
The man who did that particular bit 
of punting has since been able to gain 
the whip hand over both Yale and 
Princeton through his pupils. He has 
done wonders with his running game, 
his drop kickers—notably Brickley— 
have achieved reputations, and there is 
a sound basis for everything he does; 
but it is curious that football men in 
general, and the coaches who face his 
team in particular, do not seem to real- 
ize that to beat Harvard and Haughton 
it is necessary to consider Harvard and 
Haughton’s vital, and to my mind cor- 
rect, principle—which is not drop kick- 
ing or placement kicking, but punting. 
The cloud thrown out by the Har- 
vard system under Haughton is its 
much and carelessly criticized conserv-- 
atism. , It makes opponents think what 


the Harvard system wants them to 
think. Part of this system also has 
been the knitting together of loose 


strands that have always been woven 
through Harvard football. The rest of 
the system is familiar to men who have 
played under Haughton. But the key- 
stone of the system is punting. And 
the keystone, better judges than I be- 
lieve to be right. 

Wherever Haughton or his men set 
their foot, there will be punting. And 
there will be punting until the rules are 
changed, for with rare exception, in 
matches of the first importance, the 
running game will not decide the issue. 
The theory of the punting game takes 
little account of the early encounters 
with teams so weak that they may be 
beaten without it. It is concerned with 
only one thing—the game one must win. 

This is one thing, I think, that has 
puzzled many supporters of Western 
teams and has been troublesome, too, in 
the East. It is no “joker” unless it is 
permitted to be. Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, and other elevens have permitted 
it to be a “joker”, too often for their 
own comfort, 


NORMAN 
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The Fate of the Turtle Extract 


EVERAL inquiries relative to the 
present status of the Friedmann 
Cure for Tuberculosis have been 

sent to this office. The following resumé 
from the Quarterly Bulletin of the Ore- 
gon State Board of Health is much to 
the point: 


Dr. John F. Anderson, head of the 
Hygienic Laboratory in Washington, in 
his address before the Public Health Sec- 
tion, in speaking of the Friedmann “cure” 
said that it was claimed by its proposer 
to be a non-virulent, non-toxic, and per- 
fectly harmless remedy; that all persons 
and animals could be immunized against 
tuberculosis, and that human cases of 
the disease could be cured by its use. 

Careful and impartial investigations 
have shown that the extravagant claims 
made by Friedmann were without sub- 
stantiation, and later reports have shown 
that the vaccine is not entirely harmless, 
and that the course of the disease under 
this treatment is but little, if at all, 
favorably influenced. Evidence is accumu- 
lated to show that in some eases, at least, 
it is positively harmful, and it would ap- 
pear that this much advertised treatment 
for tuberculosis as yet presents no justi- 
fication for its endorsement by physicians. 

It is to be regretted that there does not 
appear to be any way by which its ex- 
ploitation and its use in so-called insti- 
tutes within a state could be prohibited 
by local health authorities, either on the 
ground of false pretenses or as being dan- 
gerous to public health. 

The New York Health Department, 
after a prolonged observation, makes 
the following report: 


Of the forty seven cases under con- 
stant observation since their treatment 
by Dr. Friedmann over a year ago, twelve 
have died, twenty two are still in hospit- 
als, seven are attending clinics, one is 
under private treatment, and five have re- 


turned to their homes. Of the latter, 
none have been pronounced definitely 
cured, although there is some apparent 


improvement, practically all of which can 
be attributed to the ordinary hygienic 
and dietie methods rather than to the 
Friedmann serum. The figures published 
by the Health Department attest the 
cruelty of the entire publicity campaign 
carried on by Dr. Friedmann through the 
awakening of false hopes among con- 
sumptives throughout the country. 


Negro Conjurer Preferred 


THE Progressive Farmer gives seven 
reasons why one should avoid the 
use of “Patent Medicines” 

1. There may be any one of a hun- 
dred things the matter with you. You 
can’t tell which trouble you have. 

2. There are a hundred different con- 


By L. B. ALLYN 


coctions advertised. You can’t tell which 
one you need. This again is guess work— 
mere guess work when life and health are 
in the balance. 

3. In either case, if you guess wrong, 
positive injury is done; for any medicine 
strong enough to do good work when 
needed will do harm when not needed. 

4. A remedy useful in one stage of a 

disease may be positively injurious at 
some other stage of that disease. With 
the patent medicine there is no discrim- 
ination. 
5. Because you get well after using a 
certain preparation, is no reason you get 
well because of it. When you are sick 
there are fifty chances to one that you 
will get well anyhow, and if you take a 
patent medicine, the chances are that you 
recover in spite of taking it, and not be- 
cause of taking it. 

6. The recuperative powers in the 
body—the natural tendency to throw off 
disease, readjust our physical machinery, 
and get things back in good order—these 
are your greatest helps in getting weil 
acain, and a drug which is not needed by 
your system hinders and checks these re- 
cuperative powers; and if you use patent 
medicines, there are a hundred chances to 
one that you will get a drug that is not 
needed for your particular malady and 
your particular stage of that malady. 

Right living will make it unneces- 
sary to drug yourself except at very rare 
intervals, but if you do get sick enough 
to really need treatment, better try a 
Negro conjure doctor than take a con- 
coction of drugs prepared by a man who 
probably has no medical training, has 
never seen you, knows nothing of your 
case, and whose mixture has ninety nine 
chances of missing you to one of hitting. 
The negro conjure doctor will at least do 
you no harm; the patent medicine almost 
certainly will. 


Chemical Preservatives Must Go 


HAT drug to sprinkle into her home- 
canned fruits and vegetables to 
keep them from spoiling is a question 
that interests thousands of housewives. 
Because of this interest there is a con- 
siderable demand for various canning 
compounds. As a matter of fact nothing 
is needed aside from sterilization, water, 
salt or sugar. The United States Gov- 
ernment Bulletin “Warning Against 
Dangerous Preserving Powders and 
Canning Compounds used by the House- 
wife” is timely and valuable. (Copy of 
this bulletin may be had by addressing 
the Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C.) 

The attention of the Department of 
Agriculture has recently been called to 
the widespread use, especially in rural 
communities, of salicylic acid in putting 


up preservatives. The head of a large 
drug and chemical supply house state; 
that people living in Southwest Virginia. 
North and South Carolina, K« ntucky, 
Tennessee, and western Georgi, haye 
been purchasing salicylic acid in one. 
fourth pound packages for a number of 
years and that this practice has grown to 
an enormous extent. This dealer states 
further that only a few weeks ago he re. 
ceived an order from one wholesale grocer 
for fifty gross of these goods. 

The Department is aware that. this 
practice is not confined to salicylic acid 
under its own name alone, but that large 
quantities of this acid, and of borie acid 
as well, are sold under fanciful names ag 
preserving powders or ¢: inning compounds 
at prices which are much in excess of 
their real value. [Mrs. Price’s Canning 
Compound is one of the most common 
—— borie acid.] 

In the directions for use, the housewife 


is told to fill the jar with the fruit or 
vegetable, cover with water and add a 
teaspoonful of the powder. It is true 


that these powders may prevent the de- 
cay of the fruit or vegetable, but they 
also encourage uncleanly or careless work, 
and their excessive use may be attended 
with very serious effect upon the health, 
Salicylic acid is a medicine of the great- 
est value in acute articular rheumatism 
and certain other diseases. It is well 
known as a poisonous substance, and one 
of the evils which may accompany its 
use is derangement of the digestion. It 
is therefore plain that its extensive use 
in food may lead to disturbance of di- 
gestion and health. It is entirely prac. 
ticable to put up voth fruits and veget- 
abies in such a manner that they wil 
keep indefinitely by sterilizing the pre- 
ducts by means of heat, and there is no 
excuse for running any risk by the using 
of preserving powders. 

Commenting on this helpful attitude 
taken by the United States Bureau of 
Agriculture, The Monthly Bulletin of 
the State Board of Indiana goes on to 
say: 

“We are glad that the Department 
recognizes the fact that the use of pre 
servatives may ‘encourage  uncleanly 
and careless work’, for the action of the 
State Board of Health in barring the 
use of preservatives was influenced by 
this fact. 

“It is to be hoped that the order of 
the Department of Agriculture allowing 
the use of benzoate of soda will, in view 
of the fact that it is now recognized 
that preservatives encourage uncleanly 
or careless work, be rescinded and that 
benzoic acid and benzoate of soda wil 
no longer be recognized by the Federal 
Government as a necessary and harm 
less ingredient of food.” 


A Supreme Moment 


tary of Commerce, says that he 

ean recall with microscopic dis- 
tinctness the moment that gave him the 
biggest thrill of delight in his whole life. 
It was when he was going to school and 
trying to master long division. Three 
or four aisles over from where he sat, a 
boy yawned. It was not an ordinary 
yawn, but one of such genuine expres- 
sion of feeling toward things in general 
that it attracted Redfield’s attention. 
He was fortunate in having a paper wad 
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WY Seay ot C. REDFIELD, Secre- 


By FRED C. KELLY 


right at hand, ready for any emergency, 
and he aimed this at the boy’s cavern- 
ous mouth. By one of those rare exhi- 
bitions of magnanimity on the part of 
an inanimate object, the wad went right 
square into the goal, and Redfield’s joy 
knew no bounds. He had played the 
one chance in a million and won. 
Encouraged by his dexterity in that 
instance, Redfield then tried throwing 
rings at knives at county fairs, but never 
again did he ever exhibit such wondrous 
aim. Perhaps that is why he has to 


content himself with being Secretary 
Commerce, instead of pitching for oe 
of the major leagues. 


ENATOR GALLINGER can change 
his entire appearance merely by 
putting on a hat. He is not only bald, 
but the major part of his head, like the 
dangerous part of the iceburg below the 
water line, stands above his brow, and 
when he puts his hat on, one hardly 


knows him. It’s just like trying to gues . 


a man’s hand from a one-card draw. 
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Brains vs. Bon Bons 


A writer in a Chicago paper asserts 
that a young man is sure of a weleome 
when he calls on a young lady with a 
box of candy in his hand. That may 
be the custom in some places, but in 
this town girls think more of the mental 
and moral qualifications of the man than 
they do of a pound of candy. 


—The Round Up (Mont.) Record. 


He Smiles 


Hey! boys, out your tin horns, dish 
pans and spud mashers because “there 
is a reason” for that big smile on the 
face of our yard fore- 
man, Alexander Camp- 
bell. He deserves a 
grand serenade he 
was “tied up” in Butte 
Wednesday, August 12. 
Not under the 16-hour 
law, but by the two 
words “I do.” Full 
particulars of the mar- 
riage later 

—The Three Forks 

(Mont.) Herald. 


as 


Due Credit 


Mr. and Mrs. B. V. 
Kimball are indebted to 
Dr. Parker for the re- 
ceipt of a very fine 
daughter on Thursday. 

—The Rockaway 
(Ohio) Times. 


Reconciled 


There will be a ball 
came on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day of this week—Judsonia vs. Tucker- 
man. Let’s hope for the best. Anyway, 
we don’t mind defeat. We have never 
known anything else. 
—The Judsonia (Ark.) Advocate. 





A Terrible Threat 


If these automobiles don’t quit bawl- 
ing like a dying ealf and spittin’ dust in 
our eyes, we are going to lose our re- 
ligion long enough to puncture a tire on 
somebody. 


—The Hoxie (Ark.) Enterprise. 


A Whack at Non-Subscribers 


The idea is prevalent that Kansas has 
raised big crops and has lots of money. 
It may be that some kind of a- peddler 
or grafter will call upon you. Pass 
them along—do not bite at the other 
fellow’s game. Now and then there is 
a fellow that does not read the local 
papers, but reads old almanacs because 
they come cheap. This is the class that 
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in the neck when the 


usually gets it 
faker arrives. 


—Edna (Kan.). Sun. 


The Distractions of An Editor 


This is an important week in news- 
paperdom, for it evidently marks the 
beginning of a world war. Locally it 
is a very important week in this office. 
We started out to print eight pages this 
week, but after that we were informed 
we would have to move our office and 
that caused us to change our plans. If 
the paper is not interesting that will ac- 
count for a part of it. The reunion and 
the auto excursion both demanding a 


The Most Cruel Sport in the World—Waiting for the Hay Fever 
Victim to Sneeze 
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“You MAY FIRE.» 
ut GRIDLEY, WHEN 
cml  adeaaies wate 









—tThe St. Louis Times. 


good deal of our own time we could not 
do otherwise than slight the paper. 
—The Pea Ridge (Ark.) Pod. 


Where Beauty Dwells 


We recently noticed a half-tone cut 
representing a New York young lady, 
who has been pronounced the most 
beautiful girl in the world by Grand 
Duke Michaelovitch If the cut is a 
true likeness we would advise the grand 
duke to visit Princeton before arriving 
at a final decision in the matter. 

—Princeton (Minn.) Union. 


Editor Defines His Position 


Col. Whiskerettes MeMullin, the ver- 
satile editor of the J. D., insists that we 
are opposed to bath tubs in the County 
Jail. We insist that we never said we 
objected to them, merely that some of 
our farmer friends objected to white 
enameled bath tubs for horse thieves, 
while they had to wash in the creek. 


—Hillsboro (Mich.) Record. 


IF you RE Gorn" 
7 JUMP, WHY 


GoT A PLUG OF 
TOBACCO-~ I 
BELIEVE HE’S 
Goin? T? ASK 











A Qualified Promise 


Wednesday Bob Garner again assumed 
charge of a chair in the Rice barber 
shop and invites all his friends to give 
him a call at the old stand where he 
worked for several years and where he 
will continue to afflict as little pain as 
the circumstances will admit. 

—The El Campo (Tex.) Citizen. 


| 


Life in Brushy Knob 


Mr. Allen Page pass thiu our 
little Ville on last Mon. 

We saw Mr. Mckinley Heard at the 
Post Office at JAH Ville on last Mon. 

We saw Mr. Jeferson 
off Bryant at the Post 
Office on last Mon- 
day. 

Mr. Glasco was up at 
the Post Office on last 
Monday making an ap- 
plication for some lost 
money which had been 
registered and _ burglar. 
ized. 

Old _ sister 
passed thru the Ville 
on last Tuesday, and 
said that she was well 
at the present. 
—Brushy Knob (Mo. 

World's Crescent. 


We saw 


ANYBODY 


FOR ACHOO. 


Strenuous Hand. 
shaking 
Nearly every paper 
that came to this office 
last week had something 
to say about Congres 
man Neely’s handshake. 
While the description was different in 
many cases the verdict was unanimous 
that the “roughing” the victim got 
left him feeling like, if he was tall 
enough, he would like to give the con 
gressman a swift kick in the middle 0! 
the afternoon. 
—The Robinson (Kan.) Jndet. 


Unabashed 


Residents in the vicinity of the Has 
kins Glass House were shocked last Sat 
urday afternoon when a foreign wom! 
living nearby, coolly proceeded to take 
a bath in a tub near a hydrant in her 
front yard. 

—The Wheeling (W. Va.) Vews. 


A Surprise 


Bishop Codman, of the diocese ot 
Maine, surprised the congregation at 
St. Matthias’s Episcopal Church last | 
Sunday. The Bishop preached 4 ne f 
sermon. 

—The Richmond (Maine) Bee. 
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VI 


O long as the belief in the 
Earth as a fixed centre of 
the Universe continued, 

there was no urgent need for a 
theory of gravitation different 
from that which was prevalent 
since the days of Aristotle. 

But when the leading scien- 
tists of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries were convinced 
that the Earth was a globe, ro- 
tating on its axis, whilst re- 
volving round the Sun, and 
when Kepler had by observa- 
tion established the truth of 
his three laws of planetary mo- 
tion, and the Vatican had is- 
sued the edict that it was 
heresy to teach the doctrine of 
a rotating Earth until satis- 
factory proofs could be given 
to show how weight could keep 
the people at the antipodes 
from falling off the Earth, then 
the question of gravitation be- 
came one of urgent importance. 

Galileo had never troubled himself 
much about the cause of gravity. He 
said, as all the great mathematicians of 
every age say: “Why bother about the 
causes? Let us experiment to find the 
laws.” The history of Mechanics shows 
how faithfully and intelligently he car- 
ried out his experiments with falling 
bodies. But when the Council at Rome 
questioned him about the fall of bodies 
at the antipodes, he had to acknowledge 
that he did not know the cause. He 
said that weight seemed to tend always 
both night and day towards the centre 
of the Earth, but the reason for the 
presence of that tendency in the Earth 
and not in a flywheel, or water-wheel, 
he did not know; and that he would 
rather recant the heresy of the Earth’s 
rotation than be burned to death for 
his ignorance as to the cause of weight 
at the antipodes. This danger of being 
burned for want of a knowledge of 
causes, left a deep impression on Gali- 
leo, and it caused a sensation among 
scientists wherever the edict of Rome 
held sway. 

If Galileo had been impressed with 
the importance of a knowledge of causa- 
tion twenty years earlier, or if he had 
known of Kepler’s laws at the time of 
his trial, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he would have discovered the 
true cause of weight and gravity before 
Newton was born, and his discovery 
would have been real and lasting, not 
like the bogus cause which Newton un- 
fortunately gave the world, which has 
kept mankind in ignorance of the true 
nature and kinetic constitution of the 
Universe for two centuries. 

On the other hand, it was through 
Galileo's experiments with bogus “fall- 
Ing bodies” that Newton was misled in 
Is ideas of causation. Galileo by his 
‘xperiments proved that the bodies ap- 
Peared to fall with uniform acceleration, 
and his definition of force as an influ- 
ence that accelerated bodies in their 
Motion, led Newton to the mutual at- 





By KINERTIA 





Samuel P. Langley, late head of the Smithsonian Institute 


traction of matter as the cause of grav- 
ity, not as an original discovery of his 
own, but as the suggestion of Kepler, 
Hooke, Hawley, and numerous others 
of his associates. 

He was very reluctant to adopt at- 
traction as a physical cause, for both in 
his letters to Bentley and in the Prin- 
cipia he disclaims it as a physical qual- 
ity; and explains that he only uses it 
in a mathematical sense. But before 
his death his friends managed to con- 
vince him that there was no absurdity 
in supposing all matter to be enaowed 
with an innate force of attraction, as 
it was known that certain kinds of 
matter were endowed with the force of 
magnetic attraction of a physical nature. 


ARADAY’S experiments since that 
have disproven the theory of the in- 
nate force of attraction in magnets and 
have shown that it is the pressure of the 
field of force surrounding the magnet 
that causes the apparent force of at- 
traction, or action at a distance, as it 
used to be called by philosophers. And 
now we are prepared to show by equally 
valid experiments that neither the fall 
of bodies nor weight is caused by the 
Newtonian force of attraction, and, fur- 
thermore, will show what the actual 
cause is. 

But the mathematical astronomer 
will say that even if the cause is im- 
aginary or false and only used by New- 
ton as a mathematical metaphor, yet 
the law of the universe square of the 
distance is a great and glorious truth 
by the use of which the position of the 
planets, their phases, their regular and 
irregular motions and perturbations and 
masses can be calculated to a close ap- 
proximation; that even new planets 
have been discovered by that law; that 
if there is anything in astronomical 
science that can be said to be perfect, it 
surely is this most comprehensive law. 
The complete law as given by Newton in 
its most general form is the following: 


Bodies Fall? 


“Every particle of matter in 
the universe attracts every 
other particle with a force 
whose direction is that of the 
line joining the two and whose 
magnitude is directly as the 
product of their masses and 
inversely as the square of the 
distance from each other.” 

One of the latest and great- 
est treatises on Natural Philoso- 
phy says of this law “that it 
is a property of matter, and 
experiment shows that the 
same law holds for electric and 
magnetic attractions, and it is 
probable that it is the funda- 
mental law of all natural ae- 
tion, at least when the acting 
bodies are not in actual con- 
tact.” 

You see how easy it is by 
mathematics to deceive even 
the very elect inscience It is no 
wonder that many of the great- 
est naturalists make it a part 
of their daily prayer that they 
be saved from mathematics. 

Newton himself, until a few years 
before his death, would not claim more 
for it than a pure mathematical law of 
configuration, or what is now called a 
kinematical law; but the greatest au- 
thorities in natural philosophy have 
now deified it to a property of matter. 
I mention this te show what opposition 
has to be overcome in any effort to dis- 
establish this error and have the truth 
recognized. Nothing but a monetary 
prize of great value, kept dangling be- 
fore them, will tempt the scientific au- 
thorities to investigate this unorthodox 
truth, because such an offer will direct 
the attention of the public. 

The opposition to be met from the 
university authorities is, in the main, 
mertia. Presidents and trustees who, 
perhaps, are not fully versed in the dy- 
namical principles of gravitation, and 
who consider their principal duty to be 
that of suppressing heresy, maintaining 
discipline, and securing the money to 
operate their institutions, are most re- 
luctant to allow any investigation by 
their professors into any unorthodox 
doctrine. 

They say (when they are willing to 
talk) that if there is error in that which 
is being taught, then the scientifie au- 
thorities are the proper persons to in- 
vestigate and correct. If asked who the 
scientific authorities are, some say they 
don’t know, others that they are the 
institutions, societies, and associations, 
like the Franklin Institute, Royal So- 
ciety, Academy of Sciences, and Asso- 
ciations for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. To all of these I have appealed, 
and I have some of their replies at 
hand. And in many of them ultra con- 
servative censors are employed to pre- 
vent the publication of any doctrine or 
idea which does not appeal to them per- 
sonally, so that really science is being 
subjected to the same methods as those 
employed by trusts in the commercial 
world. Some of these self constituted 
guardians of orthodoxy will say in justi- 
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fication of their action in suppressing 
radical doctrine, that they do not see 
what harm it does to the students at 
the Universities to be taught fallacies, 
sc long as the professors believe them 
to be true, and so long as the students 
are being trained how to use mathemat- 
ics and the laws of logic. 

Some of them (the Pragmatists) go 
so far as to question the existence of any 
truth unless it can be shown to make 
people happy, and contend that there 
is no happier state of mind for a student 
than to believe that what they are being 
taught is for their best interests to learn. 

Universities say that the great and 
important duty of the universities is 
to train the mind how to think, and 
how to exercise itself in communicating 
thought; that even now the world takes 
more delight in reading and studying 
fiction than in learning to distinguish 
truth from error. Hence the persistent 
opposition to those who are fighting for 
the truth against an established error, 
when that error is being taught as an 
orthodox truth. It is well said that you 
can offer water to a horse but you can- 
not make him drink. You can show a 
backwoods timber man the photograph 
of a giraffe, but he will tell you there is 
no such animal, and he would not be- 
lieve it possible even if he saw it walk- 
ing in the Zoo. 





In like manner I have been told by 
these champions of orthodoxy that they 
would not believe that it is the Earth 
which falls with acceleration against a 
falling body, even if I could prove it to 
be true; that it is an impossibility and 
an insult to mankind to ask their be- 
lief in such a ridiculous supposition. 

That being the position that the 
scientific authorities have assumed _ to- 
wards this great truth for fifteen years, 
I can only suggest one way to settle this 
matter, and that is to shame them by 
the force of public opinion to prove that 
what they are teaching about the fall 
of bodies is really true. 

I would like to see posted a large 
monetary prize for the orthodox scien- 
tist who can prove that a stone when 
let go from a height of 16 feet above the 
surface of the Earth actually falls that 
distance in space in one second. Lack- 
ing this, I can only challenge scientists to 
give their proof. I will give my proofs 
in these pages, showing that it is the 
Earth which falls that 16 feet towards 
the body or stone in one second of time, 
and let the readers of this weekly de- 
cide who is correct. That appears to 
me to be the fair way to overcome both 
inertia and prejudice. As was the cus- 
tom of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
the contest should be in the open forum. 
There should be no star chamber pro- 


ceedings in a case, which, when estab. 
lished, will not only free mankind fron; 
a ridiculous fallacy, and an illusion of 
the senses, but will supply a true knowl. 
edge of the constitution of the Universe 

After explaining and defining some oj 
the most important technical terms to 
be used, I will then consider in mor 
detail the subject of terrestrial grayity 
and will show in following articles hoy 
Newton, being deceived by this illusioy 
of falling bodies, was led astray in his 
conception of the quality and action of 
gravity, and through the _prevalen; 
opinion of his associates made his mis. 
take in the analysis of the cause of 
weight at the Earth’s surface, and the 
action of that force in causing the moon 
te fall toward the earth with a rate of 
acceleration which varied inversely ag 
the square of the distance between their 
centres. 

After having shown how Neyton’s 
mistake originated and the absurdity of 
his law as a physical truth, we will they 
show what Newton’s law really is, and 
how by its use mathematical astrono- 
mers can reach such exact results as to 
astonish the world. 

After having analyzed the mistakes 
of Newton, in formulating his great lay 
of gravitation, I will show how nature 
produces weight and the apparent fy! 
of bodies. 


Next week Kincrtia will give the definitions necessary to the proof of his contention that bodies 


do not fall. 


He invites criticism and discussion of any point raised in his articles. 


The Trend of Colleges for Women 


HAT can you do?” pertinently 
\\) and persistently asked Dr. Scott 
Nearing in an address given be- 
fore the graduating class of a prominent 
woman's college. “What can you do?” 
This is the interrogation of the Age. 
And every woman’s college is now being 
forced by the young women who come 
within its walls for enlightenment to 
answer this most vital question: “What 
do you prepare us to do? 

Society in general, and the college 
woman in particular, have found that 
women are real human beings and as 
such are capable of doing real human 
work. Therefore when the freshman of 
today stalks into “Prexy’s” office, she 
does not seek the course that will fit her 
solely for idle leisure and “cultured” 
pink-tea conversation. She has a pur- 
pose in view, a heart-deep desire to at- 
tain and accomplish something worth 
while in life, for she is awakened to the 
real trend of affairs. The modern col- 
lege woman feels growing within her the 
spirit of an innate individual power that 
demands expression. She knows full 
well that women are capable of achieve- 
ment and refuses point blank to waste 
her energies in an idle parasitical exist- 
ence. She has been convinced that it is 
possible for her to apply her talents to 
human needs and social betterment. 
Therefore during the last decade the 
American colleges for women have been 
hard pressed by these modern demands, 
and, in order to maintain prestige, are 
being compelled to meet the needs of 
the progressive woman. 


By CHARLES 


When in 1855 the Regents of New 


York State for the first time gave 
charter rights to a woman's college 


whereby it might offer degrees and give 
courses of study similar to those given 
to men, the presidents of other colleges 
threw up their hands in horror. The 
ramparts of their man-made educational 
system were being besieged by female 
insurgents. 

One college president wrote: “A few 
dreamers I understand are trying to de- 
velop a college for women in the village 
of Elmira. The idea of giving woman 
a man’s education is too ridiculous to 
appear credible.” While delivering a 
public address a professor of philosophy 
in a well known eastern college said: 
“T am informed that a charter has just 
been issued in New York State for the 
forming of a woman’s college and that 
a foolish effort is being made to place 
young women on the platform before 
an audience. To my mind this borders 
on the vulgar.” Dr. M. P. Jewett, who 
in 1861 was organizing for Mr. Vassar the 
now famous college which bears the lat- 
ter’s name, also received criticisms sim- 
ilar to those quoted. 


EVERTHELESS, against colossal 
odds of ridicule and _ ostracism, 


women have made good; they have 
proven conclusively their right to a col- 
lege education. Though closely re- 
stricted in the past to certain prescribed 
and narrow fields, they have, without a 
doubt, when given but a shadow of an 
opportunity, demonstrated that they 


ERWIN REITZEL 


possess the innate power to achieve. 

Let us see how the colleges have 
broadened, ever with accelerating speci, 
to meet the growing demands d 
women. When we compare the pr 
scribed courses of study in that fist 
college with the 
we are almost astounded. Within the 
last three score years practically all 
lines of work have gradually opened to 
the worthwhile woman graduate. 

Here are the courses of study out- 
lined in a woman’s college catalog dated 
1855: 


Theology Greek 
Philosophy Latin 
English Mathematics 


What a contrast when we read the 
new catalog of the same _ institution! 
We find in addition to the above such 
courses as: 


Commercial Law Biology 
Investments Chemistry 
Office Methods Physics 


Economies 
Sociology 
Social Problems 


Bookkeeping, Account- 
ing and Cost-keeping 
Modern Languages 


Standards of Living Physical Culture 
Foods and Cooking Musie 
Sewing and Design History 


Household Economics Administration 
Architectural Designing of Income 
The trend of this college, in fact the 
trend of all colleges for women, 18 
ward this broader education. An edil- 
eation in which is demanded 


preparation for an independent ec 
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urgent and manifold needs of our pres- 
ent social order. 

Lester F. Ward, the great Sociologist, 
tells us that two factors, and only two, 
gre necessary for achievement: capacity 
ad opportunity. During the last fifty 
years women have given conclusive 
proof of their capacity. However, dur- 
ing that period our colleges for women 
have padlocked the education that pre- 
pares for meeting opportunity when 
opportunity presents itself. Only re- 
cently, very recently, have the bars of 
restriction been broken. 


NOW; in answer to the important 
+* question that must come to every 
college woman, “what can you do?” the 
institution that is abreast of the times, 
ofiers preparation for five distinct ave- 
nues of activity: 

First, the professions in which we 
fnd women employed as teachers, ar- 
ists, musiciars, and trained nurses. Even 
the legal and medical professions have 
received women as worthy members. 

Second, social service. This work, 


growing in extent and importance 
throughout the country, is bringing 


with it an increasing demand for col- 
lege women as workers in settlements, 


charity organizations, consumers’ 
leagues, municipal research bureaus, 


rural county agencies, play grounds, 
Y. W. C. A's, reform schools, and juve- 
nile courts. These opportunities for 
constructive social work appeal strong- 
ly to the enthusiastie college graduate. 

Third, commercial and secretarial po- 
sitions. Much as we men hate to admit 
it, women are becoming the better com- 
mercial clerks. They have a_ special 
adaptation for the handling of small 
detail. Because of this, society can well 
relegate the detail of commercial work 
to those who can do it with the maxi- 


mum of efficiency, namely, to our 
trained women. 
Fourth, literary work. Scan your 


magazines and note the number of 
women who are writing. Observe that 
they hold a controlling interest. With 
the newer education, bringing courses 
that deal with life and life problems, 
new fields of literary endeavor are 
open to the women who have ability 
along these lines. Under the literary 
work we might include the great in- 
crease in the number of women upon 
the platform, lecturing on subjects 
tanging from hygiene for babies to diffi- 
cult economic doctrines of single tax 
and socialism. 

Fifth, scientific home management. 
Departments of Domestie Science have 
been established in many of the leading 
colleges for women. The home, like 
any other social institution, must be 
scientifically managed or it fails. There- 
lore, if the home is to last it must be 
operated along scientific lines, and no 
one knows this better than the modern 





college graduate. Women feel that they 
are more than silent dependents in this 
home business; they have become co- 
partners and have now entered a king- 
dom of self-respect which we men are 
fereed to admire even though we are 
not yet sure that we like it. 

In view of the world-wide feminist 
movement and the universal growth 
of democracy and social consciousness, 
this trend of the women’s colleges to- 
ward vocational and social emphasis is 
most natural. 

The recent convention of eastern col- 
leges for women, held at Swarthmore, 
enlightens us as to the democratic spirit 
now permeating our higher educational 
All of the twenty five col- 
leges represented told of the spirit of 
democracy prevalent in their college 
life. Mount Holyoke spoke of the with- 
drawal of her sororities, since they were 
considered undemocratic. Wellesley re- 
ported the democratic reorganization of 


iustitutions. 


her secret societies, which has resulted 
in a decided improvement in student 
life. Elmira College, which had the 
two first Greek letter societies in an 
American college for women, dissolved 
both of them during the fall term of 
1911. This college had reached the 
conclusion that “said organizations are 
detrimental to the best interests of our 
alma mater’. Barnard, in which the 
sorority spirit is so deeply entrenched, 
testified that the wedge 

has started and that anti-fraternity dis- 
cussions are rife. It is a fact that the 
Spirit of the Age, the Social Spirit, has 
invaded our colleges for women, and one 
need not stay on the campus more than 
twenty four hours to grasp the truth 
of this contention. 

Three demands are urgently made 
upon the woman’s college, if she is de- 
true service to her 
students and to society. 

First. The offering of a curriculum 
that sound cultural training 
which will make for historical valuation, 
concentration, thoroughness, logical 
thought, and clearness of expression. 
The giving of vocational in- 
struction which will fully prepare and 
equip the student for some specific kind 
of work after graduation. 

Third. The maintaining of 
life, social inter- 
ecurse to all and dynamic 
enough to supply a motive power for 
life; thus drawing out all the possibili- 
ties that make for achievement. 


P 7 
or democracy 


sirous of being of 


gives a 


Second. 


a college 
big enough to give 


students, 


F we are but awake to the trend of 
the times, we see dawning a feminist 
movement that far outrivals that of any 
preceding age. Judged by past stand- 
ards woman was simply an adiunct, a 
fifth wheel, an intellectual cipher, an 
evil for which necessity allowed us no 
preference. Viewed by modern thought, 
woman becomes an individual of ca- 





A Reply to Dr. Gladden 


D W.W. PRESCOTT, editor of the Protestant Magazine of Washington, 
-C., has sumitted a reply to WASHINGTON GLADDEN’S “The Anti- 


Papal Panic”. 


published in a recent issue. 


Mr. Prescott’s article, “THE 


PRO-PAPAT. PROGRAM”, is marked by the same moderation and spirit 


of fairne 


ss that have characterized Doctor Gladden’s discussions. 


It will 


appear in the next issue of Harper’s WEEKLY. 


pacity, a dynamie factor for achieve- 
ment, a worthwhile contributor to eco- 
nomic, social and moral growth. 

Civilization, for the first time, has 
become conscious that she is being 
robbed of the worth of one-half of her 
people. The colleges for women have 
been forced to hearken to the cry of 
women so ably put by Olive Schreiner: 
“Give us labor, and the training that 
fits for labor.” To the college woman 
of the future must be given both the 
privilege of knowing and the opportuni- 
ty of doing, and or her achievements, 
society shall reap the benefits. 
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War Maps 


A handsome, durable, portfolio of nine 
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now ready. 
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THE NEW YORK MAP HOUSE 
30 Church St., New York 
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If your Stenographer 


spends 2 hours a day taking dicta- 
tion—that’s a quarter of her time 
lost to letter-writing. 

A full week out of every month, 
with nothing to show for it but pen- 
cil marks in a book. 

At $12 a week this amounts to 
$144 a year! 

Multiply that amount by the 
number of stenographers you have, 
and you will find the sum you can 
save in your office by the use of the 
Dictaphone. 

The Dictaphone system will start 
this saving the day it goes in. 

Reach for your telephone and 
up the Dictaphone. Ask for ¢ 
onstration on your own 


you don’t find that name in the book 
write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


Suite 1911, Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 
Stores in the principal cities— 
dealers everywhere. 

“YOUR DAY’S WORK’’—a book 
we should like to send = you. 














RS. MASHEW smiled an amused 
smile whenever I looked at my 
watch. 

“All you sportsmen and fishermen 
who come down here from a big city 
are forever looking at the time. Ill call 
ye when the mess is ready”, said Mrs. 
Mashew. 

Something seemed always about to 
happen, yet it never did. With the 
reverberation of the city’s noise, its 
rush and clang, still ringing in my ears, 
Hatteras seemed an island of seasons, 
perhaps, but not of months and weeks; 
and days did not count—far less hours 
and minutes. 

Mrs. Mashew had a great deal too 
much to do. She cooked, she washed, 
she cleaned up the house (though it was 
never clean) and she nursed the baby. 
She always had a baby. 

If she were asked how long she had 
been married to Peter Mashew (surfman 
No. 5 Cape Point Station), she would 
begin to count on her fingers: “There's 
Horace, and Laska, and Jesse, and one 
that died, and Tilly (she’s the only girl) 
and then two died, and one between 
Horace and Laska I forgot to count that 
died, and the baby.” 

Nevertheless, life was punctuated by 
preaching on the third Sunday, and dull 
routine divided by Peter’s home day 
and “going to meeting”. On five pre- 
‘ious occasions the children had been 
washed, dressed and sent off to Sunday- 
school, but Mrs. Mashew had remained 
at home, partly because she had no 
time to get ready her toilet and partly 
because dinner must be cooked, as Peter 
generally brought the Preacher home 
with him. But this time she was going. 
She had a brand new dress and she 
wanted to enjoy the sensation Tilly 
would make in her new red silk her 
uncle had bought for her. 

Ella Mashew made up her mind that 
her lamps should be trimmed and burn- 
ing against the morrow. She cleaned up 
the house and scoured the cook-room 
floor, she washed out and ironed Sun- 
day shirts and white duck caps, she 
cooked bread enough to last all those 
hungry children till Monday morning, 
and late in the afternoon she added the 
finishing touch for her day of rest and 
social enjoyment on the morrow. She 
was baking pumpkin pies. 

“Don’t put no more of that green 
pine in the stove, Horace, three turns 
of it would put out the fires of hell”; 
and Mrs. Mashew sat down for the first 
time during that day, and wept hyster- 
ically. She had done too much, even for 
her; Peter was not there to help her. 
His home-day came on Monday. 

The gray dawn found Mrs. Mashew 
bending over the stove frying mullets 
which had been cleaned, salted and hung 
out on the windy side of the house the 
day before. The strong greasy smell 
aroused the children and Tilly already 
had her red silk spread out on the bed, 
unconscious of everything but the daz- 
zling sheen of its slazy texture. In a lit- 
tle while she would have it on and if 
Horace could catch the pony out on the 
beach, she would soon be jolting on 
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Where the World is Quiet 


By JACQUES BUSBEE 


her way to Sunday-school in the cart. 

Before Mrs. Mashew thought of 
dressing herself she began on her only 
daughter. Tilly was about eight years 
old, though she looked older. She was 
not unlike those phantom crabs or sand 
fiddlers which she had chased along the 
beach since first she could walk. She 
was sand color all over—hair, complex- 
ion, even her eyes seemed the same, 
though Mrs. Mashew insisted they were 
the color of the sea. 

At last Tilly was finished and ready 
to start. She sat down as nervously 
and with as much self-consciousness as 
though it had been on an electric chair. 

“Tilly, quit rubbing your hands on 
that silk”, said Mrs. Mashew as she 
began to dress by laying aside her apron. 

“I’m going to walk to Sunday-school, 
Mommy’’ said Tilly. “Buddy ain’t never 
going to catch the pony and I'll have 
to walk at last and be late. It’s half 


past seven now, and Sunday-school is 


at nine.” 
“Well, go on”, said her mother, 


“and 






























be careful to your shoes. There's 
sight of wet before you get in the road” 

Mrs. Mashew’s eyes gleamed ag gh 
watched a little girl in a red silk dre 
white chip hat trimmed with lillies of 
the valley and blue ribbon, and yelloy 
shoes and stockings, mincing her way 
along the path which led across the 
marsh towards the road. 

But Mrs. Mashew stood petrified as 
she heard Peter’s stentorian laugh on the 
little front porch. 

“Why, Ella, where is Tilly 
dressed up so?” 

“To Sunday-school!” 

“Well, by gracious, she'll get there in 
time; she’s got a week. This is Mop. 


going all 


day morning.” 








LA FOLLETTE'S 
WEEKLY 
Bt pedle affaresiree reno he ve eee 
prod ad sho eroeee sa rab we 
10 WEEKS—10 CENTS 
bd heioe bower dong laa © persons Inigresied 
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Bottle— 
the Strong 
Link 


the brewing. 


It’s your safeguard against impurity. 
conserves the effort and integrity put into 


It protects the beer from light. 


No matter how pure the beer — light plays 
havoc with the purity and starts decay. 


Pure beer is a healthful food. 
Beer in light bottles is—??? 
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See that 
Crown is 
branded 
““Schlitz”’ 


in Brown Bottles 


Order a Case 
Today 
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10% More for Your Money 


= 
4 W H AT T H E Y Quaker Oats is put up in a 25-cent size, nearly three times as large as the 
; om — 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers you 10 per cent more for your 
a THINK OF Us money. See how long it lasts. 




















ere’s 9 Matthew Page Andrews, Baltimore, Md. 
Toad.” The transformation of Harper's 
as she Weexty under the leadership of 
< dresy Norman Hapgood has been truly mar- 
lies of yelous and wholly pleasing. The 
yellow WEEKLY is now at the top of the pro- 
er way oressive heap, and is gaining in power 
Oss the and prestige every day. . . . Inform- 

ing, brilliant, terse, and to the point, 
ified as the WEEKLY is a great periodical, and | 
1 on the take the greatest pleasure in recom- 

mending it to all;who may not have been 
oing all following its new career. Yet (to para- 


phrase Ben Johnson on a literary im- 
mortal) we must not cive Hapgood all, 
there in for he seems to have ealled together a 
$s Mon- group of editors who are masters of 
modern magazine expression; — while 


a these, in turn, attract the ablest of 
TE'S writers of special articles. 
ee Winston Paul, Jersey City, N. J. 
. Wevill “a ° ’ re im 
You recently inquired the opinion of 
ENTS Pg Mgt 
arn vour readers of Dr. Gladden’s article. I 
HOF © think the tone and temper of the article 
§ was admirable, and I entirely coincide 





with his viewpoint. Candor is the best 
cure for suspicion; frankness is the first 
necessity in removing prejudice. Let 
us have sanity instead of hysteria. 





= Mary Gertrude Green, Woods Hole, 
3 Mass. 

: ; Of all the good things in Harper's 
[ f WeerkLy, I am very greatly interested in 
492 “Do Bodies Fall?” because, with a few _ 


° 
INM=" OO 
” . . Me "- 
® other “cranks”, it interests me greatly W 
= It seems to me just a race-belief, like a e@ alt ll LIN 


millions of other erroneous beliefs, which 
| we shall outgrow some time, just as we 
shall outgrow our bodies, that is when A Giant Food with a Fai Flavor 
F we find out that we do not need them! ry 

| Cranks? Why, ves, of course — but 
» never mind. “Sail on, and on, and on” 
F like Christopher of old. 





This is why Quaker Oats—nearly all the world over—holds the 
dominant place among foods. And why peoples of a hundred 
nations send here now to get it. 

C. McCarthy, Madison, Wis. It is vim-food made delightful. 

Those articles by Creel are great. They 
have been widely read here. It seems vital; Ww “oie 
i Ste thet Hitneen’s Wexaiy is stam J ape as a source ol vita ity. e make it we come— 
gaining in circulation rapidly. It is cer- make it desirable—so that children eat it liberally and often. 
tainly gaining in influence here. I con- 
gratulate you on the splendid character 
of the paper. 


Nature stores in every dish a battery of energy. This grain 


Unless children love the food that holds them, these priceless 
elements are lost. They need them daily—need an abundance— 
else they suffer from the lack. 





0. E. Messmer, Campbell, Cal. Don’t force them to this food of foods. Win them by the luscious 
: Harper’s Weekty at hand for which Quaker flavor. 
I am grateful. It opened my eves. 


‘ Cornelia Aul, Red Bank, N. J. 
“A, ’ I am simply amazed that a paper of Ua er 
; the standing of Harper’s WEEK y should 


show such colossal ignorance of war 


a 























matters in Europe as to accept as right ‘These big, white flakes are made That is why you should always 
and correct, without iieteation tie of only the richest, plumpest grains. say Quaker. It costs you no extra 
: views of aay oun ai We pick out for price. And no puny 
i? S Of so prejudiced and “subsidized Quaker just the cream grains —starved of 
is : fas one New York paper puts it) an of the oats. We get Quaker their flavor—are in 
d (VB Englishman as HG Wells but ten pounds from it. 
1e a a — Cooker It means a_ win- 
aces These we treat by some dish. And 
Thomas W. Lawson. Prineville, Oregon dey inet, thee lot er ee ee ee Db ei dies and 
Congratulations! August — fifteenth steam. Hours of this a Boiler. It is aie large | Zrown-ups—who 
5 cover the strongest in vears Title treatment enhances | and heavy. We supply it to | all need vim—vwill eat 
: catchiest ever While 4 an Sat ; the flavor. The result | users of Quaker Oats, for cook- | enough to get. it. 
€ : = me a genlus—a gem. is this matchless taste _ these Bakes ie -ecaleagger pe Make a 30-day test 
Frank (: . and aroma which mil- | yoy. ana agg as je omer | Of. Quaker in big 
ank G. Moorhead, Des Moines, Iow: lions send over seas | in each package. dishes and note the 
ermit me to congratulate you on this to get result in vitality. 
Ww Lt . _ . s 
tae I have not seen any more 10c and 25c per Package 
seas: lensive review of war causes and Except in Far West and South 
Oonditions anywhere. (661) 




















The Months 


To Come— 


Will they bring peace? 


Will they bring prospects of a permanent 
settlement of the problems, the prejudices, 
the misunderstandings that have threatened 
to throw our boasted civilization back into 
the middle ages? 


So far as prediction is possible, you will 
find the answer in Harper’s Weekly. 


You will find nm Harper’s Weekly a vivid, 
yet accurate reporting — well illustrated — of 
the most striking scenes of the war-drama. 


You will find the most careful, compre- 
hensive analysis of causes and estimate of 
effects that can be made by leaders of 
thought in this country and abroad. 





For its handling of war news—its state- 
ment of causes— its prediction of effects, 
on civilization, on America, on YOU — 


You want Harper’s Weekly 








At the News-stands (if you 


ae order early) or use the coupon 








for a_ six-months’ subscrip- 





tion at a 60 cent saving. 


























